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AN INDIAN SOCIOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE WORLD: 
by Professor S. N. Pherwani. 


MANIFESTLY we cannot improve ourselves and our social surroundings, 
without first of all trying to know ourselves and our social surround- 
ings. In order to improve society we must understand it. And 
further, we cannot understand it unless we look at it sympathetically, 
and for a long time. Here, then, is the needed mental picture for 
social well-doing. The corresponding Ethic is that we must love 
society to gain light on it, and labour for society on the basis of our 
love and light. 


Now there are many systems of cure for human ailments. We have 
such physical systems of cure, as earth cure recommended for some 
inflammations and ulcers, &c., by Mahatama Gandhi, and others 
interested in Nature Cure. We may call this system of cure Geo- 
pathy. Then there is Hydropathy, the water cure so elaborately 
dealt with by Kuhne, and Kellog. We have the climatic cure, the 
last resort of a despairing doctor; Climatopathy we may call it. 
There is the heat cure, Thermopathy; light cure, also known as 
colour cure, Chromopathy; and a sound cure, too, not yet fully 
systematised, which we may name Sonopathy. Does not Harry Gaze 
in his ETERNAL YOUTH recommend music baths? But is not every 
good Concert something of a music bath? And we have, further, 
Electropathy too. In short, we have a system of cure based on each 
chapter in physics. In addition to these natural healing agents and 
physical modes of cure, we have the chemical modes of cure. There 
is Allopathy that cures by opposites, and Homeopathy that cures by 
similars. We have had of late, development in killing on a large 
scale, by use of chemical gases ; may we not hope the gases will be used 
for cure too. We have already Oxypathy in this line, but our Charak 
and Shushrat mention several kinds of smokes that act curatively. 
Gas cure may thus be developed some day as largely as gas killing. 
Besides these chemical systems of cure we have anatomical systems 
of cure such as Osteopathy, that cures by coaxing limbs into correct 
posture. We have Sandow’s movement cure and Macfadden’s. Its 
generalised form is Ergopathy, the work cure employed by some 
alienists, the principles of which have been so fruitfully employed 
by Madame Montessori, in her education through motor activity. 
We have again physiological modes of cure such as Organopathy, 
vaccine therapy, &c. Higher still, though little recognised by the 
medical profession, there is Psychopathy, the ministering to a mind 
diseased, the wonderful cures of psycho-analysts like Jung and Freud, 
and now the much talked of Coué System. But higher than all these 
systems and running through them all is the crowning pathy, in the 
psychological scale, it is the universal system of cure known as 
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Sympathy. Through it alone all the other “ pathies” work; for 
neither earth nor medicine will work without intimate feeling contact 
or sympathy. True was Tulsidas, who said that the essence of all 
integrative processes, the essence of all Dharma, is sympathy. Social 
science to be fruitful needs to be based on this crowning system of 
cure, social sympathy. 


Bur to be of service, sympathy must be used for generating or acquiring 
a science. For love without light may produce havoc. Good inten- 
tions do not guarantee good results. Loveless light and lightless love 
may be both harmful as the West and the East have proved ; for in 
the West we have a display of loveless light, science without human 
sympathy, and here in India we have sympathy helpless without 
science. We need then science to aid our sympathy in order to be 
of real service. 


UNAIDED by science, our efforts at social service may only result in 
social disservice. Every service needs to be based on its corresponding 
science. So that to be fruitful our municipal service needs to be based 
on civic science, our educational service on psychological science, our 
industrial service on economic science, and political service on ethical 
science, medical service on medical science, and social service on 
social science. Social service is of course the most comprehensive 
and most general of them all, so that should be helpful to all other 
orders of human service. 


AND what do we mean by science? We mean accurate, comprehen- 
sive, co-ordinated, verifiable, communicable, knowledge of any order 
of facts. It is systematised knowledge instead of vague knowledge. 
It is the knowledge that enables us to foresee or modify situations. 
If we cannot foresee or modify with some degree of certainty we have 
not reached the scientific stage. So is not medical science concerned 
with diagnosis, treatment, and prognosis? But our educational 
science in so far as it does not concern itself with a preliminary testing 
and diagnosis, is wasteful of human energy, and by applying blanket 
treatment to all children creates many misfits. Political and ethical 
science has been still less developed, and though we have several 
religious systems, a harmonising science valid for all these with a 
reliable diagnosis, treatment and prognosis is still to be developed. 
So, too, economics is hardly a science, and esthetics still less. These 
have not developed diagnosis, treatment and prognosis. It will thus 
be seen that these different branches of science dealing with human 
beings have yet to be developed, and an integrating social science is 
supremely needed. 


AMONGST the essential conditions of a social science is a clear view of 
social units. Consider, for instance, any given society? Take any 
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AN INDIAN SOCIOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


town, say Karachi as a sample society. What are the parts distinguish- 
able in this whole ? What are the larger wholes of which Karachi is 
apart? Taking Karachi as a whole it goes into a larger whole, called 
the province of Sind. Sind again is a part of the Bombay presidency, 
which is a part of India, which is a part of Asia, one of the continents 
of the world. But now let us look at Karachi district awhile. It has 
one city, the city of Karachi, four towns, Kotri, Tanjhand, Tatta, and 
Keti, and 660 villages. The smallest unit in this series is the village. 
Each village has an average population of about 400. The village as 
a unit breaks up on observation into families of different classes, 
discharging different functions. Now, trying to understand a larger 
city like Karachi, with its population of over two lakhs, do we not 
see it as equal to 400 village units of 500 people or 100 families each ? 
Karachi subdivides into eight municipal wards, into 32 quarters, and 
about 400 neighbourhoods each equivalent to a village of about 500. 
Observe the different types of neighbourhood, and we may make an 
approach to systematising the study of society. 


How may we study a neighbourhood ? We have to understand its 
parts and processes. What are the parts into which a neighbourhood 
subdivides ? It subdivides into families, of similar or different faiths, 
performing similar or different functions. All the functional pro- 
cesses in the neighbourhood, or the family or even the whole city, 
are the outcome of certain persistent needs of our human nature, 
which generate and keep these processes going, crystallise them into 
customs and institutions, &. The birth, growth, decline, and re- 
generation of different neighbourhoods, can be all traced to the ability 
or inability to discharge the several functions dictated by human needs. 


Wauat, then, are the different types of human needs? Here is a 
simple and convenient catalogue of our needs, as given by Professor 
Small. We all want to be, to have, to rank, to know, to feel, and to 
fit. Expressed in substantives, people want health, wealth, prestige, 
knowledge, beauty, righteousness. These generate different social 
institutions, and throw up different leaders, form different groups, 
and thus give us the ever varying drama of social life that we witness. 
Thus the home and the hospital are the institutions created by our 
necessity to be and to be well. Fields and factories, shops and work- 
shops, are created and sustained by our industrial or wealth interest. 
The castes and classes are formed by our prestige interest, or in a 
narrow sense by our political interests. The temples are the embodi- 
ments of our righteousness interests or religious interests. The 
paintings, decorations, music, literature, and poetry are the outcome 
of our artistic interests. 


To satisfy these interests we have different leaders, who satisfy them 
well or ill. These form the elements of the social whole. If these 
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elements are present and active in every neighbourhood it is well with 
the neighbourhood, otherwise the neighbourhood is suffering from a 
deficiency disease of some kind or another. That indicates the scope 
for social service. Let us therefore look at these social elements more 
closely. We shall follow the lead of Auguste Comte, the founder of 
sociology. First of all human society is obviously divisible into men 
and women. Women, according to Comte, discharge the moralising 
and religious functions. They are the guardians of righteousness in 
every home. Again, among men, too, we may broadly distinguish 
two marked types, men of thought and imagination, and men of 
action. The former again may be subdivided into two types, the 
scientific and artistic. Among our men of action we have again two 
sub-types, the directives and the executives, those who order and 
those who obey, those who plan and those who perform. Among 
those who direct again there are two further distinguishable types. 
Those who protect or keep the social arrangements in order, and 
defend us against attacks of our fellow men, and those who provide or 
plan for employment and fulfilling of material needs. We have thus 
the judicial and military type of protection within and without, and 
industrial leaders for arrangement and direction of our efforts, and 
distribution of remuneration and sustenance. Here, then, are the 
six kinds of social elements that we want for fulfilling our human 
needs. 


IF any of these elements be missing from a neighbourhood, quarter, 
or city or family, all will not be well with that social whole. That 
lack has yet to be made up. The prime indication that social science 
has yielded for social service is to study and find out the deficiencies 
in every family, and every neighbourhood, and seek to supply them 
by greater activity of existing or imported resources of the type required. 
Thus, to take extreme cases of deficiency diseases of society, we have 
in our towns what may be called the barrack environment. What is 
a barrack particularly deficient in? It lacks the moralising influence 
of women. And what happens when a general like Napier creates 
barracks in Karachi? He creates likewise the Napier Road brothel 
neighbourhood. Here is a double disaster created by the social 
disservice league, known as militarism of the destructive type. Or, 
again, take the warehoused industrial army created in many of our new 
industrial centres such as Bombay. Here, too, we have a barrack 
environment which generates a brothel environment. Again, look at 
the villages drained of their best talent. What are they particularly 
deficient in? They need the enlightening service of scientists, of 
truthful educators. There you have the crude environment created 
by a deficiency of one of the social elements. Again, if the provider 
or merchant or employer do not function properly in a neighbourhood 
or village, we get the famished village, or the city slum. Or take 
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AN INDIAN SOCIOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


again a neighbourhood where the productive labour function is not 
going on. We have there the type of diseased condition which may 
be called a parasitical neighbourhood. Most of our leisure class 
neighbourhoods are parasitical neighbourhoods. They do not return 
in culture products an equivalent of what they get in the shape of 
natural and manufactured products, and so the social harmony is upset. 
And as the result of absence of felicity producing elements, the artists, 
have we not a joyless and gloomy type of neighbourhood ? India is 
sad. We need more of felicity producers. 


INDIA with its vast human and material resources, can be rendered 
happier, holier, healthier, wiser, more prosperous, and safer too, if 
we but work wisely towards an ever enlarging social service based on 
an ever developing social science. 


WHEN we look at what organised effort can do destructively, we can 
form some estimate of how these same human forces harnessed in 
constructive service might change the face of the earth, towards making 
it in the semblance of a paradise. For what after all was the great 
war but the work of an organised force of a few millions, well directed 
towards mutual destruction. India, with her teeming millions organised 
for effective social service, might change the whole aspect of the world 
for the better. But the human units here are lying pell mell, and 
present the appearance of a débris of a dilapidated building. These, 
if organised, might build the palace of beauty and peace, a haven of 
refuge for all the world. May the day come when we all get trained 
to apply our forces constructively for the glory of God and the service 


of humanity. SP 
. IN. PHERWANI. 
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CIVILISATION AND MORALS: or, THE ETHICAL BASIS 
OF SOCIAL PROGRESS: by Christopher Dawson. 


Ir we make a survey of human history and culture, we see clearly 
that every society has possessed a moral code, which is often clearly 
thought out and exactly defined. In practically every society in the 
past there has been an intimate relation between this moral code and 
the dominant religion. Often the code of ethics is conceived as the 
utterance of a divine law-giver, as in Judaism and Islam. In non- 
theistic religions, it may be viewed as a “ discipline of salvation,” 
a harmonising of human action with the cosmic process as in Taoism 
(and to some extent Confucianism) or else as the method by which 
the individual mind is freed from illusion, and led to Reality (Buddhism 
and Vedantism). 


But it may be asked is it not possible to go behind these historic 
world-religions, and find a simpler, purely social ethic? Certainly 
primitive morality is entirely customary, but it is also closely bound 
up with primitive religion or magic (if the two can be distinguished). 
A moral offence is not so much an offence against a man’s fellow 
tribesmen, as doing something which provokes the mysterious powers 
that surround man ; the primitive “ moralist ” is the man who under- 
stands how to placate these powers and render them friendly. But 
if there is not much evidence for the existence of a pre-religious 
morality, there is no doubt about the existence of a post-religious one. 
In every advanced civilisation, as men become critical of the dominant 
religion, they tend to elaborate systems of philosophy, new interpreta- 
tions of reality and corresponding codes of ethics. In every case, 
the metaphysic and the ethic are inseparably connected, and in theory 
it is the metaphysic which is the foundation of the ethic. In reality, 
however, it may be questioned whether the reverse is not often the 
case, whether the ethical attitude is not taken over from the formerly 
dominant religion, and then justified by a philosophical construction. 


Tuus I believe Kant’s ethic may be explained as a direct survival 
of the intensive moral culture of Protestantism, and many similar 
instances could be adduced. But apart from these cases of direct 
inspiration, it is only to be expected there should be some relation 
between the dominant religion and the characteristic philosophies in 
the case of each particular culture. 


THE situation with regard to ethical codes, in a society in which a 
religion is no longer completely dominant, is somewhat as follows : 


A. There is a minority which still adheres completely to the old 
faith and corresponding ethical system. 
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\ CIVILISATION AND MORALS 


B. There is a still smaller minority which adheres consciously to a 
: new rational interpretation of reality, and adopts new ideals of conduct 
2 and standards of moral behaviour. 


C. The great majority follow a mixed “ pragmatic ” code of morality ; 
; made up of (1) the striving for individual wealth and enjoyment, } 
(2) an “ actual ” social ethic of group-egotism or “ tribal” patriotism, 

(3) certain tabus left over from the old religion-culture. These are ; 
usually the great precepts of social morality, e.g., against murder, Mi 
theft, adultery, &c., but they may be purely ritual restrictions (e.g., 

the survival of the Scotch Sunday in spite of the disappearance of the 

religious substructure) ; (4) to a slight extent a top-dressing of the new 

moral ideais from B. 
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Tuis situation is to a great extent characteristic of the modern world, 
but we must also take account of a great movement, neither a religion 
nor a philosophy in the ordinary sense of the words, which may be 
regarded as a kind of reflection of the old religion-culture or else as 
the first stage of anew one. This is the Democratic or Liberal move- 
ment, which grew up in England and France in the 18th century, and 
which found classic expression in the Declaration of Independence, 
1776, and the Declaration of the Rights of Men, 1789. It was based 
on the new naturalist philosophy and theology of the English Deists 
; and the French philosophies, and it owed much to the political and 
! economic teaching of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith, but its great 
prophet and true founder was Rousseau. This movement continued 
to grow with the expansion of European civilisation in the 19th century. 
It is at present the established religion of the U.S.A. and Latin America, t 
any deviation from it being regarded as heretical, and it is by no y 
means a negligible force in Europe. It is doubtful, however, whether 
; it can be regarded as a new culture-religion, since it seems simply to 
carry on, in a generalised and abstract form, the religious and ethical 
teaching of the previously dominant religion. 
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SUPPOSING that we have correctly outlined above the general course 
of the development of moral conceptions, the chief problems to be r! 
solved are the following— 


(1) Is the development of moral conceptions progressive, and if so, 
in what direction does this progress tend ? fat 


(2) What is the cause of the changes in the dominant conception of 
Reality, on which the change of moral systems seems to depend ? 


(3) Is it possible to elaborate a rational system of ethics based on a 
modern scientific interpretation of Reality ? 


Now it seems clear that it is impossible to have a purely “ practical ” 
morality divorced from an interpretation of Reality. Such a morality 
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would be mere social custom and essentially unprogressive. Progress 
springs very largely from the attempt to bring actual conditions and 
social habits into harmony with what are conceived as the laws or 
conditions of real life. The very conception of morality involves a 
duality or opposition between what “is” and what “ ought to be.” 
Moreover from the very earliest conditions of primitive savagery up 
to the highest degree of intellectual culture, the ethical standard can 
be shown to be closely connected with some kind of world-view or 
conception of reality, whether that is embodied in a mythology, or a 
philosophy, or is merely vaguely implicit in the customs and beliefs 
of the society. 


Now the great obstacle to the attainment of a purely rational system 
of ethics is simply our lack of knowledge of Reality. If we can accept 
some metaphysic of Absolute Being, then we shall quickly possess 
an absolute morality, as the Platonists did. But if we limit ourselves 
to positive and scientific knowledge of Reality, it is at once evident 
that we are limited to a little island of light in the middle of an ocean 
of darkness. Unfortunately, Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards the 
Unknowable will not help us here, for the “ machina mundi” is a 
dynamic unity, and the part of it that we know shares in the movement 
of the unknown whole. Most philosophies and religions have supposed 
that there is some kind of meaning or reason in the world process ; 
though there are thinkers like Lucretius (and perhaps Bertrand Russell) 
who deny this, and yet try to fashion a kind of “ island ” morality for 
reasonable humanity ship-wrecked amidst the chaos of an irrational 
universe. Nevertheless the great majority of modern thinkers, and 
in fact modern men, believe profoundly in the existence of progress. 
and not merely a progress of succession but a progress of improvement. 
“ Life moves on to ever higher and richer forms. Here is an adequate 
goal for moral effort! Here is a justification of moral values! Here 
is the true foundation for a modern system of ethics ! ” 


But from the purely rational point of view what does all this amount 
to? So far from explaining the problems of human existence, it adds 
fresh difficulties. There is continual movement from the Known to 
the Unknown. Something that was not before, has come to be. 
Granted that the true morality is that which subserves Progress, how 
can we know what it is that will best serve the Unknown? Could 
Aurignacian man divine the coming of civilisation? Could the men 
of the Mycenean age foresee Hellenism ? When the people of Israel 
came raiding into Canaan, could they look forward to the future of 
Judaism? And yet all these achievements were in some degree implicit 
in the beginnings of these people. They created what they could not 
understand. If they had limited themselves to the observance of a 
purely rational social ethic based on the immediate advantage of the 
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community, they might have been more prosperous, but they would 
not have been culturally creative. They would have had no import- 
ance for the future. The highest moral ideal either for a people or 
for an individual is to be true to its destiny, to sacrifice the bird in 
the hand for the vision in the bush, to leave the known for the unknown, 
like Abram going out from Harran and from his own people, obedient 
to the call of Yahweh, or the Aeneas of Vergil’s great religious epic. 


Tus of course seems mere mysticism and the very contradiction of 
a reasonable ethical system. Nevertheless it seems to be the fact 
that a new way of life or a new view of Reality is felt intuitively before 
it is comprehended intellectually, that a philosophy is the last product 
of a mature culture, the crown of a long process of social development, 
not its foundation. It is in Religion and Art that we can best see the 
vital intention of the living culture. 


ANANDA COOMARASWAMY, writing of Indian art, says :—‘‘ The gods 
are the dreams of the race in whom its intentions are most perfectly 
fulfilled. From them we come to know its innermost desires and 
purposes ... . He is no longer an Indian, whatever his birth, who 
can stand before the Trimurti at Elephanta, not saying ‘ But so did 
I will it! So shall I will it.’” * 


THE modern psychologist of Art will probably object that this view 
of the meaning of Art is purely subjective and fanciful. A work of 
Art, he will say, represents simply the solution of a psychic tension, 
the satisfaction of a rather recondite and complicated impulse, which 
is of importance only for the psychic life of the individual. From the 
point of view of the psychologist this is no doubt justified, but then 
from the same point of view all cultural activities, nay the life process 
itself, may be explained in terms of psychic tensions and their solution. 
Yet this is merely an analysis of the psychic mechanism, and it takes 
little or no account of the underlying physical realities. For instance, 
when one eats one’s dinner, one satisfies an impulse, and solves a 
psychic tension, viz., the hunger tension, but at the same time one 
builds up the physical organism, and the results of a persistent neglect 
to take food cannot be assessed simply in terms of a repression psychosis. 


CONSEQUENTLY, in the case of Art, it is not enough to look at the 
psychic impulse of the individual artist. It is only in times of cultural 
decadence and social dissolution that Art is a “ refuge from reality ” 
for the individual mind. Normally it is an expression of mastery over 
life. The same purposeful fashioning of plastic material which is the 
very essence of a culture, expresses itself alsoin art. The Greek statue 
must be first conceived, then lived, then made, and last of all thought. 
There you have the whole cycle of creative Hellenic culture. First, 


“A. Cooma araswamy. Tue Arts AND CraFts oF INDIA AND CEYLON, p. 59. 
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Religion, then Society, then Art, and finally Philosophy. Not that 
one of these is cause and the others effects. They are all different 
aspects or functions of one life. 


Now it is obvious that if such a central purpose or life-intention 
exists in a society, the adhesion to it or the defection from it of the 
individual becomes the central fact in social morality. ‘There remain, 
of course, a certain number of obvious moral duties without which 
social life is hardly conceivable and which must be much the same 
in every age and society. But even these acquire very different meaning 
according to the ruling principle to which they are related. The 
offence of murder, for example, cannot have the same meaning in a 
society such as ancient Assyria, where religion and morality were 
essentially warlike, as among the Jains to whom taking of life, under 
any circumstances and in respect to any creature, is the one unpardon- 
able sin. Again to the modern European or American, social justice 
necessarily involves an increasing measure of equality and fraternity ; 
to the ancient Indian on the other hand, justice involves the strictest 
preservation of every barrier between classes and occupations, to him 
the very type of lawlessness is the man who oversteps the boundaries 
of his caste. If morality was purely social, and concerned entirely 
with the relation of the individual to the group in which he lives, this 
difference of moral standards would no doubt be less, though it would 
not be eliminated. But actually men’s views of social reality form 
but a part of their conception of cosmic reality and morality involves 
a constant process of adjustment not only between individual impulse 
and social reality, but also between the actual life of society and the 
life of the whole, whether that is conceived cosmically or is limited to 
humanity. There is a tendency in every organism, whether individual 
or social, to stop at itself, to turn in on itself,to make itself a goal 
instead of a bridge. Just as the individual tends to follow his anti- 
social impulses so the society also tends to assert itself against the 
larger interests of humanity or the laws of universal life. We see 
clearly enough that a dominant class is only too apt to make society 
serve its own ends, instead of subordinating itself to the functional 
service of society, and the same thing happens with every actual society, 
in its relations towards other societies and towards humanity at large. 


Tuts is why moral systems in the past have (except in China) so often 
shown a tendency of hostility to the actual social group, and have 
established themselves in a super-social sphere. Certainly the great 
moral reformers have usually found the greatest opposition not in the 
“immoral ” and impulsive individual, but in the regularly constituted 
organs of social authority and law. And it is one of the greatest 
difficulties in the democratic system that the force of this actual social 
authority is so enormously strengthened by its identification with 
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public opinion that the position of the individual whose moral standards 
and whose grasp of reality are in advance of his society is increasingly 
hard to maintain: instead of the triangle Government, People, 
Reformers, we have the sharp dualism Governing people, Reformers. 


At first sight these may seem to be a contradiction between the idea 
of individuals being in advance of the morality of their society and the 
conception of the existence of a central life-purpose in every civilisa- 
tion. But it must be remembered that there is a great distinction 
between the age-long racial and spiritual communion which is a 
civilisation and the association for practical ends which is an actual 
political society. Not for thousands of years—perhaps not since the 
earliest kingdoms of Egypt and again excepting China—have the two 
coincided. ‘There is always a dualism between the Hellenic state and 
Hellenism, the Christian state and Christendom, the Moslem state 
and Islam, the “ modern ” state and “‘ Modern civilisation,” and the 
individual man has a double citizenship and a double allegiance. 
Certainly every actual society is moulded by the civilisation to which 
it belongs, and to which it always professes a certain loyalty, but the 
whole emphasis of its activity is on the present, the actual, the practical, 
and it tends to regard the civilisation as something fixed and achieved, 
as a static background to its own activities. Consequently there are 
frequent conflicts between the spirit of the culture, and that of the 
actual society, which becomes manifest in the opposition to the actual 
social will of those individuals whose minds are in closer contact with 
the wider movement of the whole civilisation. For a man’s social 
contacts vary with the richness of his psychic life, and it is only in the 
mind of the man whom we call a genius that the creative movement in 
the living culture becomes explicit. The ordinary man is only con- 
scious of the past, he may belong to the cultural present by his acts, 
by the part that he plays in the social life of his time, but his view of 
reality, his power of sight is limited to what has been already perceived 
and formulated by others. 


‘THERE remains a more serious objection in the difficulty of reconciling 
the dominance of an immanent group-instinct or purpose with any 
real moral or intellectual progress. For it might seem that if the 
highest products of a culture are the flowers of a social organism that 
has had its roots in particular geographical and ethnological circum- 
stances, no permanent and objective progress will be achieved, and 
the greatest works of art and thought will simply reproduce in a more 
sophisticated form the results of the past experience of the organism. 
Certainly we must admit that every past condition will express itself 
in the life-impulses and life-concepts of a society, and that thus the 
cultural achievements of a people are largely determined by the past. 
But this does not occur mechanically. The existence of reason, 
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thought, reflection, increases the range of possibilities in the fulfilment 
of instinctive purpose. An old impulse acting in a new environment, 
different to that to which it was originally adapted, may be not merely 
a decadent survival, but a stepping stone to the acquisition of new 
powers and to some new conception of reality. ‘Thus there is a con- 
tinual enlargement of the field of experience, and thanks to Reason, 
the new does not simply replace the old, but is compared and combined 
with it. The history of mankind, and still more of civilised mankind, 
shows a continuous process of integration, which, even though it seems 
to work irregularly, never ceases. A modern writer has said “ The 
mind of man seems to be of a nature to assimilate itself to the universe ; 
we belong to the world; the whole is mirrored in us. Therefore, 
when we bend our thought on a limited object, we concentrate faculties 
which are naturally endowed with infinite correspondences ” ; * and 
however fanciful this view may seem to be, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the significance of this steadily growing vision of Reality, which is 
at once the condition and the result of the life-purpose of human 
society. 


AND thus the great stages of world culture are linked with changes 
in this vision of Reality.t ‘The primitive condition of food-gathering 
and hunting peoples does not necessarily imply reasonable purpose 
or any reflective vision of Reality ; consequently it does not imply 
civilisation. ‘The dawn of true civilisation came only with the discovery 
of natural laws, or rather of the possibility of man’s fruitful co-opera- 
tion with the powers of nature. This was the foundation of the 
primitive cultures of Elam and Babylonia and Egypt. To it belong 
the discovery of agriculture, irrigation, and the working of metals, 
with the institutions of kingship and priesthood, and it governed the 
progress of civilisation for millennia. It is remarkable that the most 
typical and perfect example of this civilisation grew up in Egypt just 
where natural conditions are most stable and the laws of nature most 
easily discernable. 


(2) ABOUT 2,500 years ago civilisation underwent a great revolution 
owing to a change in men’s conceptions of Reality. ‘Throughout the 
ancient world from the Mediterranean to India and China, men came 
to realise the existence of a universal cosmic law to which both humanity 
and the powers of nature are subject. This was the foundation of 
the great religious civilisations whether theistic or non-theistic, which 
have controlled the world for some 2,000 years. In some cases, 
especially in India and China, the old worship of the nature powers 
was carried over into the new culture, but even there, and still more 


“Ties Liv. Sup., p. 330, 1923. 

tThis view of the development of human culture is dealt with at greater length in a 
paper read at the Conference of Living Religions within the Empire in 1924, 
under the title of RELIGION AND THE Lire OF CIVILISATION. 
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in Islam and Christendom, there was a neglect of the material side of 
civilisation due to a concentration on ideal values and absolute exist- 
ence, which in some cases, especially in Greece and Mesopotamia, 
led to a decline in material culture. 


(3) Since the Renaissance there has been first in the west, and then 
increasingly throughout the world, a new comprehension of Reality, 
due to the turning of man’s attention once more to the powers and 
processes of nature and resulting in the elaboration of scientific laws. 
On this new knowledge, and on the new power of control over nature 
that it gives, our modern western civilisation is being built up. Thus 
it is in a sense a reaction against the second stage described above, 
and since European and still more Oriental culture has been based 
traditionally upon that stage, there is at present a conflict and a dualism 
existing within the culture itself. Moreover, the new third stage 
of culture while far superior to the second in knowledge and power 
with regard to particulars, is far less unified and less morally sure of 
itself. It arose either as an expansion or as a criticism of the second 
stage, and not as an independent self-sufficient culture. As the recent 
history of Europe has shown, it may easily end in a suicidal process 
of exploitation and social self-aggrandisement, or it may lose itself in 
the particular. Therefore, the great problem, both moral and 
intellectual, of the present age lies in securing the fruits of the new 
knowledge of nature without sacrificing the achievements of the previous 
stage of culture, in reconciling the sovereignty of universal cosmic 
law with man’s detailed knowledge of himself and the powers and 


processes of nature. 
C. Dawson. 
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REPRESENTATIVE BIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF SOCIETY: 
by H. E. Barnes. 


I. THE ANALOGY BETWEEN SOCIETY AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL ORGANISM (continued from the Socio- 
LocicaL Review for April, 1925). 


3. Jonn Sruart Mackenzie (b. 1860) AND THE THEORY OF A 
Morat ORGANISM. 


In 1890 there appeared a work which made it evident that meta- 
physicians and philosophers were again becoming interested in the 
organic interpretation of society which, previous to the elaboration of 
this concept by the sociologists, had been almost entirely their field 
and product. This was the INTRODUCTION To SocIAL PHILOsoPHy,** 
by J. S. Mackenzie, an eminent Scottish philosopher. This work 
attempts to discuss in a rather systematic way the chief problems 
connected with modern society and the construction of a comprehen- 
sive social philosophy which shall be adjusted to modern needs. It 
is not too much to say that while it usually evades any direct and 
concrete solution of the problems it suggests, either by referring them 
to specialists in different social sciences, or by applying to them vague 
philosophical generalities, it is, nevertheless, one of the best syntheses 
that has yet appeared from the hand of a recent philosopher. He 
distinguishes at great length between the mechanical, chemical, and 
organic types of unity.*® He sums up his conclusions on this point 
in the following paragraph : 

A MECHANICAL system is a collection of parts externally related ; it changes 
by an alteration of its parts; and has reference to am end which is outside 
of itself. A chemical system is a compound of parts which are absorbed 
in a whole ; it does not change except by dissolution ; and it has no end to 
which it refers. In an organism, on the other hand, the relations of the 
parts are intrinsic ; changes take place by an internal adaptation ; and its 
end forms an essential element in its own nature. We see, in short, that 
an organism is a real whole, in a sense which no other kind of unity is so. 
It is “ in seipso totus, teres, atque rotundus.” . .. We may define it, therefore, 
as a whole whose parts are intrinsically related to it, which develops from 
within, and has a reference to an end that is involved in its own nature.’° 


THE assumptions in this definition which have thus been reached 
@ priori are next tested by determining whether their concrete applica- 
tion to society will substantiate their validity. The results of such 
a test seems eminently satisfactory to Mr. Mackenzie.71 He then 
proceeds to analyse the end towards which the social organism functions. 
This he finds to be true self-realisation for the individual, which can 
**Revised edition, 1916. ®°Op cit., pp. 127-147. Ibid., pp. 147-8. 
"Ibid., pp. 149ff. 
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only be achieved through man’s contact with society.’? Self-realisation 
suggests the proper social ideal, which may be resolved again into three 
subordinate and specific ideals: those of liberty, equality, and 
aristocracy.?* What is needed is to synthesise these ideals in one 
all-inclusive organic ideal.?* Such an ideal he describes thus : 


Tue first point we have to note about such an ideal is, that it must to some 
extent include all the elements which are represented by the other three. 
It must include such a degree of freedom as is necessary for the working out 
of the individual life. It must include such a degree of socialism as is 
necessary to prevent exploitation and a brutalising struggle for existence, as 
well as to secure to each individual such leisure as is required for the develop- 
ment of the higher life. It must include such a degree of aristocratic rule 
as is necessary for the advance of culture and for the wise conduct of social 
affairs.”® 

TRUE social progress consists in working out this organic ideal through 
the subjugation of nature, social organisation, and personal develop- 
ment.?¢ As to the functions which a state may assume, Mackenzie 
lays down the following fundamental propositions: it should not 
undertake anything which will tend to deaden the sense of individual 
responsibility, which is not open to public criticism, or the limits of 
which cannot easily be defined.?7_ As to its interference with functions 
which it does not undertake but which are exercised by private or 
voluntary organisations, he simply mentions a few possible fields of 
interference, such as property restrictions, and passes the final answer 
of the question over to specialists in political science.7* He finds no 
conflict between the doctrine of the social organism and a rational 
individualism. He says : 

Tuat there is no contradiction between the independence which is now 
claimed for the individual and the fact of his social determination, becomes 
evident when we consider the nature of that determination and of that 
independence. That the individual is determined by his society means 
merely that his life is an expression of the general spirit of the social atmos- 
phere in which he lives. And that the individual is independent, means 
merely that the spirit which finds expression in him is a living force which 
may develop by degrees into something different.”* 


4. FurtHerR DEVELOPMENTS OF THE ORGANISMIC SCHOOL. 


THE organismic theory was not abandoned in the face of criticism by 
the new and growing psychological school. It has been defended 
with certain qualification by De Greef, and was the basic working 
hypothesis of the French group of sociologists mainly represented by 
Novicow, de Roberty, and Worms, whose contributions appear in the 
ANNALES DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SocioLocie. However, 


"*Ibid., chap. iv. *Tbid., pp. 235-40, 244-90. ““Ibid., p. 293. 
*8Ibid., p. 293. *8Ibid., p. 297. "Ibid., p. 345ff. *8Ibid., pp. 348-50. 
Ibid., pp. 157-8; Cf. also pp. 244-9. 
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they have made no novel additions to the older body of organic 
doctrine.*® 

Tue influence of the organic conception of society upon recent philo- 
sophic writers has already been pointed out in connection with 
Mackenzie. A similar influence may be seen in Benjamin Kidd's 
SociAL Evo.tuton ; in Leslie Stephen’s Science or Etuics (chap. iii.) ; 
and in Nash’s THe GENgsIs OF THE SociaL ConsciENcE. The ter- 
minology of the organic school lingers in a general way among many 
writers on social problems, but the concept is used now mainly as a 
means of emphasising the essential unity of society.*1 From this 
point of view the doctrine has been revived by the English 
socialist writer, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, as a means of defending 
the contentions of moderate socialism. That the theory proves a 
more logical aid to this type of thought than to the individualistic 
doctrines of Spencer goes without saying.*? 


5. L. T. Hosnouse (b. 1864) AND THE ASSESSMENT OF THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ORGANISMIC THEORY. 


THE present-day scientific sociologists give little or no attention to 
the elaborate discussions of the analogies between the organism and 
society. The only service to sociology which they concede to have 
been made by this line of doctrine is that it emphasises the inter- 
dependence of the various organs in society and the necessity for 
their harmonious growth and adjustment. Professor Hobhouse has 
very well summarised what may be regarded as the present status of 
the significance of the doctrine of the social organism. 


SociaL development involves the harmonious development of the con- 
stituent members of society. This is one of the elements of truth contained 
in what is called the organic conception of society. To speak of society as 
if it were a physical organism is a piece of mysticism, if indeed it is not 
quite meaningless. But the life of society and the life of an individual do 
resemble one another in certain respects, and the term “‘ organic” is as justly 
applicable to the one as to the other. For an organism is a whole consisting 
of interdependent parts. Each part lives and functions and grows by 
subserving the life of the whole. It sustains the rest and is sustained by 
them, and through their mutual support comes a common development. 
And this is how we would conceive the life of man in society in so far as it 
is harmonious.** 





*°The official status of organic sociology may best be understood by an examination 
of the arguments advanced in the discussion which a red in the ANNALES 
DE L’INsTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE SocioLocie, Vol. IV. (1898), pp. 169-339- 
A list of the main works which criticise the organic doctrine is given in Coker 
Op. cit., p. 209. 

"Cf. Hobhouse, Lrperatism, pp. 125ff. 

Baer — SOCIALISM AND GOVERNMENT (1909), and SocIALISM AND SOCIETY 
I , 

*°L. T. Hobhouse, Socta, EvoLvTion anp PouiticaL THeory, p. 87. This view 
coincides well with that of Cooley, Ellwood, and Parsons. 
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II. “SOCIAL DARWINISM.” 


1. Some SocroLocicaL Ipgeas oF DARWIN AND HIs ASSOCIATES AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


A. CHarRLes Darwin (1809-82). 

IN addition to the school of biological sociologists who elaborated the 
organic concept of Spencer, there have been other classes of writers 
who have emphasised the more strictly scientific biological factors 
which operate in human society. These schools, while presenting 
many diverse points of view, ultimately go back to the theories of 
evolution and heredity which have been presented by Darwin and the 
later revisers of his doctrine. 

Darwin, himself, was inclined to emphasise an antithesis between the 
processes of organic evolution and of social evolution, or at least to 
maintain that while the factors of natural selection had produced the 
physical basis for man’s higher nature, social selection had developed 
the more important moral qualities. In general, however, Darwin 
avoided any dogmatic social philosophy. He expressed himself as 
uncertain whether the nomenclature, mechanisms, and processes of 
biological or organic evolution could be transferred without serious 
modification to the social field. That which characterises, then, all 
types of so-called “ social Darwinism,” however divergent in nature 
and content, is a common and uniform lack of justice and accuracy 
in the claim to Darwinian approval for their doctrines. As Mr. 
Ernest Barker says, “‘ On the whole, Darwin devoted his thoughts to 
natural science, and never set himself up to provide a social philosophy. 
What has happened to his doctrine is that would-be social philosophers 
have pressed it willy-nilly into their service ; and in this manner it 
has been enlisted under the different banners of anti-clericalism, and 
imperialism, socialism, and militarism.” ! 


B. THomas Henry Huxiey (1825-1895). 
Hvux.ey, who was to the Darwinian doctrine what Giordano Bruno 
was to the Copernican theory, and whom the English churchmen 
would doubtless have liked to see share the fate of his illustrious 
predecessor, was, perhaps, as pessimistic as Spencer over the ability 
of the contemporary political system of England to solve the difficult 
social problems of the time. He is reported to have said in response 
to a suggestion that he enter Parliament, that “ all his life he had been 
consumed by a passion for the discovery of truth, and not for its 
obscuration ; hence he never had any ambition to enter on a political 
career.” This attitude towards contemporary politics did not, 
1. Barker, POLITICAL THOUGHT IN ENGLAND FROM SPENCER TO THE PRESENT Day, 
Pp. 133. _ Ct. J. G. Schurman, Tue Eruicat Import or DarwinisM, particularly 


*Cited by G. Wallas, in THe Great Soctery, p. 301. 
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however, “sour ’’ Huxley on political activity in general, as it had come 
very near to doing in the case of Spencer. Huxley rejected the notion 
that society is an organism, and maintained that it was an artificial 
product based upon an implied contract. Likewise he continued the 
tradition of Darwin that there is a fundamental difference between 
the processes of organic evolution and those of social evolution. The 
rule of organic evolution is a ruthless struggle for existence and a 
survival of those who are fittest to survive under the conditions imposed 
by nature. Like Hobbes, he maintained that there was no moral 
standard in the processes of nature. 


Tue following pronouncements are, perhaps, the most characteristic 
of Huxley’s point of view : 
Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every step, 
and the substitution for it of another, which may be called the ethical 
process ; the end of which is not the survival of those who happen to be 


the fittest, in respect of the whole of the conditions which exist, but of 
those who are ethically the best.* 

Ler us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, 
but in combatting it. It may seem an audacious proposal thus to pit the 
microcosm against the macrocosm and to set man to subdue nature to 
his higher ends ; but I venture to think that the great intellectual difference 
between the ancient times with which we have been occupied and our 
day, lies in the solid foundations we have acquired for the hope that such 
an enterprise may meet with a certain degree of success. 


THE natural factors which form the connecting link between the 
organic and the social world, are, according to Huxley, the family 
instinct and man’s inherent tendency towards the imitation of his 
fellow-men. While man is a part of nature, it is his function as a 
member of society to direct social institutions so that they may combat 
the biological struggle and secure a survival of the morally best. 
“* Man arrests the cosmic process of struggle in the interests of an 
ethical process directed to the survival of those who are ethically 
best.”” > It is the function of the state to guarantee those moral rights 
which have their origin in society, and to promote the general good 
of the community. The general welfare must override any such 
consideration as so-called “ natural rights.” * This goal of the common 
good cannot be fixed in an absolute sense, but must be reached 
empirically at any given time and place according to the conditions 
that exist, but there can be no limitations placed upon state activity 
short of this goal and achievement. 


Tue development of political institutions may be regarded as simply 
the advance of the artificial methods of social control in opposition to 





*EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, p. 33. ‘Ibid., pp. 34-5. *Barker, op, cit., p. 135. 
*“ Government: Anarchy or Regimentation,” in MerHops AND RESULTS, p. 427. 
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the domination of the laws of organic evolution. While the state must 
remain aware of the biological factors in man’s nature and try to strike 
a balance between man’s natural tendencies towards self-assertion and 
his social instincts, still the social welfare must always predominate 
over the natural tendencies in any rational public policy. Huxley 
was thus hardly an unqualified exponent of either anarchy or an 
excessive extension of governmental activity, but in general his 
philosophy tended to favour the latter at the expense of the former.’ 
The social process was essentially a struggle between the social and 
the natural in man, and it was the main weakness in the doctrines 
of Huxley that he failed to effect a reconciliation between these two 
factors. ‘“‘ A certain dualism, and with it a certain pessimism, remain 
as the conclusion of the whole matter.” * 


C. ALFRED RusseLL WALLACE (1823-1913). 


THE co-discoverer with Darwin of the doctrine of natural selection, 
was also inclined to believe that there were many and far-reaching 
differences between the processes of organic and social evolution. 
He held that man’s moral qualities are so different in kind from any- 
thing in the animal kingdom that they cannot be explained upon any 
purely materialistic basis and resorted for their origin and explanation 
to an obscurantic theory, namely, that at the time of the emergence 
of man from the animal kingdom he received “‘ some influx from the 
unseen world of spirit.” * As far as his political theories are concerned 
Wallace leaned towards socialism. He opposed the ideas of the 
Eugenists that progress is to come through an improvement in the 
human stock, and maintained that what is needed is to improve the 
social environment so that human nature and natural selection can 
operate unhampered. Such a philosophy, of course, lends its support 
to a decided extension of state activities.*® 


D. Davin Georce Ritcuie (1853-1903). 


PROFESSOR RITCHIE undertook in his DARWINISM AND Po itics (1891) 


to investigate the validity of the Darwinian theory of evolution as 

7“ Administrative Nihilism,” in MerHops AND ResuLts, particularly pp. 278ff. 

*Barker, op. cit., p. 140. Huxley’s main works dealing with political subjects are : 
“ Administrative Nihilism” (1870)—an attack upon Spencer’s laissez-faire 
individualism ; “‘ Government : j ew or Regimentation ” (1890)—a critical 
and historical analysis of the weaknesses of extreme individualism and socialism ; 
“‘ Social Diseases and Worse Remedies ” (1891)—a criticism of the tenets of the 
Salvation Army ; and, “ Evolution and Ethics,” particularly pp. 28ff. (1893)— 
an analysis of the main points of divergence between natural selection and moral 
evolution. The majority of Huxley’s social and political writings are to be found 
in a collected form in his MerHops AND ResuLTs (1893). His political theories 
are splendidly summarised by Barker, op. cit., pp. 133-141. Cf. Read, ENGLISH 
Evo.utionary Ernics, Chap. III. 

*Cf. his ON Mrracies AND Mopern SpiritTvuaLism (1875), and Stupres, SCreNnTIFIC 
anp Socta, Vol. I1., Chap. XXI. 

'°Cf, Srupres, ScienTiIFIC AND Sociat, Vol. II.; Socta ENvimonMENT AND Mora 
—e (1913); Lerrers aND REMINISCENCEs, edited by James Marchant, 
Part V. 
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applied to the domain of political organisation. He found that the 
Darwinian doctrines cannot logically be made to support individualism 
in political theory, but that, with certain qualifications, they may be 
usefully applied to an understanding of the processes of political 
evolution. The great trouble, he held, with the writers in the past 
who have attempted to apply biological doctrines, is that they have 
made no allowance for the difference between social and organic 
processes and have transferred biological terminology to the political 
field without having made the necessary preliminary modifications 
in their formulz."! 


E. Watrter Bacenort (1826-1877). 


Tue brilliant English critic and publicist, Walter Bagehot, made one 
of the most direct and avowed of the early attempts to apply the 
concepts of Darwinism to social and political theory. The sub-title 
of his Puysics AND Potitics (1873)}—“‘ Thoughts on the Application 
of the Principles of ‘ Natural Selection ’ and ‘ Inheritance ’ to Political 
Society ”—indicates clearly enough his objective in this work. He 
divided the history of human society into three basic stages. The 
first of these was the custom-making age in which group mores gradually 
took shape and assumed ascendancy over group thought and action. 
This was the period of the fixing of various types of mores as they 
evolved to meet certain definite conditions in the social and natural 
environment. The second stage was that of the conflict of groups 
which had adopted these diverse sets of mores—the so-called nation 
or state-making age—in which a victorious group would conquer others 
and force upon them the mores of the conquerors. This was the 
period of political origins. It also illustrated in a social sense the 
analogue of the biological struggle for existence. The groups with the 
best customary codes were those which survived. These early military- 
religious states, however, tended to develop cultural stagnation and 
arrested civilisations unless variation and progress were insured through 
a growing prevalence of government by discussion. Discussion served 
to dissolve antiquated customs, develop tolerance and open the way 
for innovations. But discussion was never able to destroy the old 
entirely, so civilisation has been characterised by the social heredity of 
the best customs from the past, with the opportunity through dis- 
cussion and tolerance to add new and dynamic elements to culture 
and institutions. Though Bagehot assumed to write his PHysics AND 
Po.itics to illustrate the social applications of the new biology, his 
work was quite as much psychological as biological in its analysis and 
implications. He was quite as much a forerunner of Gabriel Tarde 
as a social Darwinist.!* 

*\See particularly his summary, pp. 139-141 ; see also his NaTuRAL RIGHTS (1895). 


**There is a more thorough study of Bagehot in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
March, 1922, pp. 573ff. 
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F. HERBERT SPENCER (1820-1903). 

WHILE many have asserted that Spencer in his philosophy attempted 
to apply Darwinism to the interpretation of society and human know- 
ledge, such was by no means the case. As Professor A. G. Keller 
has well demonstrated, Spencerian evolution was cast in a different 
mould from that of Darwin. Darwinian evolution was based upon 
biological concepts and processes ; Spencerianism was founded upon 
a cosmic and physical conception of evolution rather than a biological 
orientation. Spencer worked out his evolutionary theory independent 
of and prior to the system of Darwin. Hence, an account of Spencerian 
evolutionary concepts applied to society does not fall legitimately 
within the scope of this paper. 

In his theory of political and social evolution, however, Spencer does 
introduce a line of analysis very similar to that of Bagehot. Spencer’s 
main conclusions regarding the evolution of political organisation may 
be summarised about as follows. At the outset society may be 
assumed to exist as an undifferentiated and unorganised horde. The 
beginning of authority and political organisation was the temporary 
submission of the group to a leader in times of war.'* The natural 
prowess of this leader in war was augmented by his supposed power 
to control ghosts and obtain their aid, thus bringing a supernatural 
sanction to his rule. In due course of time, with the improving 
organisation of society, the more continuous periods of warfare and 
the better organisation of military activity, this temporary war leader 
evolved into the chief or king who held his power for life. In turn, 
the difficulties and disorder which occurred at the death of a leader 
and the period of the choice of a successor tended to establish the 
principle of hereditary leadership. In this manner the stability of 
leadership was provided for.‘* Along with this development of the 
ruler went the parallel evolution of the consultative and representative 
bodies. First merely spontaneous bodies meeting in times of necessity, 
they evolved into formal senates and assemblies.** 

THE process of integration and differentiation are exhibited in the 
development of political organisation as well as in evolution in general. 
The great period of military activity which characterised the earlier 
stages of political evolution brought about the consolidation of the 
petty primitive groups and their respective territory.1* As the best 
organised groups tended to win in the struggle, the process of the 
integration of society and the extension of the range of power of the 
successful state was a cumulative matter.17 With the integration of 
political authority both in scope of application and increase of area 
of control, there went a corresponding increase in differentiation and 
co-ordination. The differentiation of society, which begins in the 
“PrincipLes or Socio.ocy, Vol. II., pp. 331ff. 

MIbid., pp. 338ff.  *Ibid., pp. 366-442. ‘*"Ibid., pp. 265-8.  *"Ibid., pp. 28off. 
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family, is extended through the periods of conquest that characterise 
early political progress until it has created the classes of wealthy rulers, 

ordinary freemen, serfs, and slaves.1* As political power becomes 
centered in a definite ruling class, and is increased in scope and applied 
over a larger territory, it has to be delegated in order to be administered 
with efficiency.1* All of the vast machinery of modern government 
with its ministeries, its local governing agencies, its judicial, revenue, 
and military systems, is but the further differentiation and co-ordination 
of the earlier fundamental germs of government expressed in the 
simple triune structure of chief, council and assembly.*° 


THE state at first centres all its attention on military organisation, 
conquest, and territorial aggrandisement,*! but as time goes on its 
attention is turned more and more towards the development of 
industry.** From this time on the process of political evolution is 
one of a transformation of the military state into the industrial state. 
This process is still under way. The purely industrial state, however, 
is not the goal of social evolution. The ultimate stage to be hoped 
for is one in which the resources of a developed industrialism may be 
turned towards the perfection of human character in the higher aspects 
of moral conduct.** 


2. Lupwic GumpPLowicz (1838-1909) AND THE GRouP-STRUGGLE 
CONCEPT. 


In the development of what has been called social Darwinism there 
can be no doubt that the most influential figure has been the eminent 
Austrian sociologist, political scientist and jurist, Ludwig Gum- 
plowicz. Entertaining the same aspiration in regard to sociology 
that Buckle had manifested concerning history, Gumplowicz made 
a resolute and consistent effort to reduce sociology to a natural science. 
He attempted to base it upon certain definite universal or cosmic 
laws of comprehensive applicability. ‘The core of his system was the 
doctrine that social and cultural evolution was wholly a product of 
the struggle of social groups, inter-group war being the social analogue 
of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 


GUMPLOWICz assumes at the outset of the historical process of social 
and political development a large number of small social groups or 
hordes, each united by consanguinity and identity of economic interests 
and living in sexual promiscuity and equality of social position.** 
The origin of the matriarchate and later the patriarchate provided 2 
crude type of organisation for these groups.** 

Tuis elementary period of social evolution was broken down by the 
origin of war and inter-group conflict, and thus was initiated the 
‘“Tbid., pp. 288ff. “Ibid., pp. 357ff ; 442ff. “Ibid., pp. 3111ff. 


"Ibid., pp. 241ff ; 265ff; s68ff. **Ibid., pp. 603ff. **Ibid., pp. 646ff. 
**OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY, pp. 110-12, 130. *Ibid., pp. 112-13. 
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eternal process of social conflict which can never have an end. In 
external relatioas the groups have continually attempted to effect 
further conquests, and within each expanding group there has been 
a ceaseless struggle going on between an ever-increasing number of 
competing social classes.** 
Tue fundamental motive of group conquest throughout history has 
been the desire for an improvement of economic well-being : 
Tue motive force in the establishment of primitive political relations was 
economic as has been seen; higher material welfare was sought. But 
this force never fails ; the innermost nature of man keeps it in ceaseless 
operation, promoting the angen ony of the state as it laid its foundation. 
Investigate the cause of any political revolution and the result will prove 
that social progress is always produced by economic causes. Indeed, 
it cannot be otherwise since man’s material need is the prime motive 
of his conduct.*? 
IN the earliest type of group conflict the conquered were exterminated, 
but in the course of time there was instituted that fundamental trans- 
formation in social evolution whereby slaughter was transmuted into 
slavery and economic exploitation.** 


IN this process of the superimposition of one social group upon another 
and the subjection of the weaker is to be found the origin of sovereignty 
and the state.*® No state has ever arisen except through the conquest 
of one stock by another. The state is invariably a composite of hetero- 
geneous racial and social elements. “‘ No state has arisen without 
original ethnical heterogeneity ; its unity is the product of social 
development.” *® 
PouiTicaL relations in the early states conformed to the economic 
foundations of the new compound society. The sovereign minority 
exploit the conquered majority and the first states are thus a two-fold 
organisation, on the one hand of sovereignty and on the other of 
enforced labour : 
Tuus nature laid the foundations of ethnically composite states in human 
necessities and sentiments. Human labour being necessary, sympathy 
with kindred and tribe and deadly hatred of strangers led to foreign 
wars. So conquest and the satisfaction of needs through the labour of 
the conquered, essentially the same though differing in form, is the gr 
theme of human history from primitive times to the latest plan Eis 
Congo state, #4 
*Ibid., pp. 166ff, 125; LA LuTTE DEs RACES, pp. 167-8, 210ff, 217. 
*"OUTLINES, p. 123. 
**La LUTTE DES RACES, pp. 161-2; OUTLINES, pp. 117-119. 
S OUTLINED, pp. 116-121; La LUTTE Des RACES, pp. 218ff. 
ovr us, Je sets gr of i wont, Cumplnics muha, evden 
originated through the peaceful division of labour and the differentiation of 
classes, but maintains that even in such cases its later history as a conflict of 
divergent interests would be the same as though it had taken its origin in group 
conflict. Ibid., p. 136. 
"Ibid, p. 121. 
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THE minority of conquerors was able in the first instance to conquer 
and later to exploit the conquered majority because of superior unity 
and discipline, for unity and discipline are the chief source of the 
strength of all social groups.** 


As soon as the first political relations were established through group 
conquest resulting in the exploitation of a subject majority by a 
sovereign minority, the process of social conflict became transformed 
from an external strife between groups into a struggle between classes 
within the state. This intra-group conflict, in addition to its funda- 
mental economic motive, was also stimulated by the “ necessity for 
satisfying ambition, love of glory, the interests of a dynasty, and 
various other ideals ; and the life and death struggle between hordes 
anthropologically different becomes a contest between social groups, 
classes, estates, and political parties.” ** 


Tue earliest class conflict was the struggle for adjustment between 
the sovereign and subject classes.*4 This relatively simple process 
was soon interrupted, however, by the development of a class of foreign 
merchants whose appearance marked the beginning of that extremely 
important element in every population, the middle class or the 
“ bourgeoisie.” *° In response to the growing needs of the developing 
civilisation there differentiated from these primary or original classes 
of rulers, merchants, and exploited masses, such secondary or derived 
classes as the priesthood, professional classes, and artisans.** 


Tue generalised account of political evolution which has been sum- 
marised above is in reality over simplified, for a large and highly 
developed state is rarely or never the product of a single conquest, 
but is normally the result of many processes of conquest and partial 
or complete assimilation and amalgamation.*’ 


A uNiFrIeD folk-state rarely remains such for any considerable period 
of time, for a state has an inevitable tendency to expand or decline. 
New conquests bring in another set of heterogeneous elements and 
the process outlined above must begin anew.** No limit can be set 
to the extent of the possible or desirable expansion of a state. The 
natural tendency is for a state to increase until its strength fails from 
external resistance or internal disruption.** As was pointed out above, 
Gumplowicz maintains that ethical considerations have no relation to 
the conduct of states in a process of expansion. The state is a product 
of nature and is ruled and guided by the laws of nature, and is thus 
not amenable to ethical judgment. *® 





*Ibid., pp. 143-4. “Ibid., pp. 123-4. *Ibid., pp. 117, 127ff. *“Ibid., pp. 127-9. 

**Ibid., pp. 132ff, 134-6. *"Ibid., pp. 1s0ff. **Ibid., p. 150. **Ibid., pp. 152-3. 

“Ibid., pp. 146-8, 151-2. For a more thorough study of the doctrines of Gum- 
plowicz, and a list of his more notable works see THE JOURNAL oF Race DeveLop- 
MENT, April, 1919. 
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IN estimating the significance of Gumplowicz for the history of 
sociology and political science and for the development of militarism 
and racial egoism in recent European history, it is necessary to differ- 
entiate those elements in his system which are of permanent value 
from those which have now been rejected even by writers belonging 
to his particular group among sociologists. 


WHILE no authoritative student of anthropology would to-day accept 
Gumplowicz’s extreme doctrine of the polygentic origin of the several 
branches of the human race, it is generally agreed that the chief con- 
tribution of Gumplowicz to sociology has consisted in his systematic 
elaboration of what has come to be accepted as the historical theory 
of the origin of the state and political sovereignty, though few would 
doubt that he underestimated the pacific and co-operative factors 
which played at least some part in that process. His other significant 
and enduring contribution was his analysis of political activity within 
the state as a process of ceaseless struggle and continuous adjustment 
and readjustment between groups and classes which have their con- 
stituent principle in a common interest or policy. His revival and 
elucidation of the concept of the political party as an interest group 
was a significant phase in the analysis of what has probably been the 
most fertile notion elaborated by political science in the last fifty 
years. When properly recognised and embodied in law and parlia- 
mentary practice, it will probably do more than anything else to give 
intelligence, rationale, and directness to party government. This 
notion has been accepted by French publicists, such as Duguit and 
Benoist, by the Belgian, De Greef, and especially by the Austrian 
sociologist, Ratzenhofer. Ratzenhofer’s system has been interpreted 
to American readers through its critical exposition and analysis by 
Professor Small, and has been applied to the analysis of the operation 
of the American government by A. F. Bentley in what is undoubtedly 
the most valuable contribution made by an American writer to the 
analysis of the deeper processes of government since Calhoun published 
his DisQUISITION ON GOVERNMENT. 


UNFORTUNATELY, the disastrous aspects of the doctrines of Gum- 
plowicz are no less numerous and apparent. He was the most eminent 
and productive sociologist who has written in the German tongue, and 
his complicity in producing the military obsession in Germany of 
1914 cannot be doubted. He was the most extreme advocate among 
sociologists of any recognised standing of the unqualified applicability 
of a misconstrued and perverted Darwinian biology to the interpreta- 
tion of social processes, and was an equally ardent supporter of political 
fatalism or the futility of human legislative activity in the face of the 
operation of the “ blind natural laws” that set at naught the deeds 
of man. His doctrine of war as the sole agency in progress and the 
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only reliable arbiter of the superiority of national Kultur was eagerly 
pounced upon by militarists much less scientific and objective than 
Gumplowicz, such as Moltke and Bernhardi in Germany; J. A. 
Cramb, Maxse and Lord Roberts in England ; and Maxim, Gardner 
and Homer Lea in America, to furnish a plausible pseudo-scientific 
cloak for the advancement of their class and party interests. The 
importance of this type of theory for the creation of the state of mind 
that precipitated the tragedy of 1914 is now generally recognised, and 
Gumplowicz must bear his share of the burden of guilt.** Further, 
his frequent assertion that the state was above all considerations of 
morality like a natural phenomenon, was a congenial doctrine 
expounded by Nietzsche, Treitschke and the other exponents of 
Machtpolitik and Realpolitik. Finally, his undoubted exaggeration of 
the process of racial conflict gave a dynamic temper to the Teutonic 
racial egoism which developed from the writings of Gobineau, 
Chamberlain, Woltmann and others. Gumplowicz, better than any 
other Germanic publicist, united the various theoretical monstrosities 
which combined to create the nationalistic psychosis which contributed 
its share in the initiation of the calamity of 1914-18. 





H. E. Barnes. 
“Cf. W. R. Thayer, “ My ag ” AMERICAN Historical REVIEW, 
me 1919, pp. ioe . H. Hoe Tt The War of the Nations,”” PoLiTIcaL 
QuarTeRLy, December, 1914. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, III.: by J. Lionel Tayler. 


In the two previous articles in this Review* it has been claimed that 
the current educational and social ideal rests on a delusion. The 
delusion that there is, or might be, in the people as a whole a love 
and faith in culture for its own sake. It is here claimed that no such 
general cultural ideal exists except in the minds of the very few, and 
never has done, and is not in the least likely to exist even in the dimmest 
of dim human futures. For the vast majority of human beings life 
is a kind of game, which needs some educational knowledge of a 
technical kind to play it and give it the required skill so that the game 
should not be played too badly to enjoy it ; for a very small minority 
culture either is or might be the real and sincere life ideal. 


IF this position is a sound one it must be obvious that a social ideal 
for this game spirit for the many must be discovered and a practice 
for the cultural ideal in the very few. But before seeking for the ideal 
which the game spirit and its temperament require, it is necessary to 
raise one other important point and ask the question to what extent 
these sporting and cultural attitudes rest on rationalism at all, and 
to what extent our passions force the body to demand outlets for 
them ? 


MAN may be, and no doubt is, capable of considerable rationality, but 
do we find the evidence of such reasonableness in his life, or is it true 
that for most men and women the lust of power to excel (an essentially 
gaming craving), of sensational zestfulness, and of appetite, not only 
dominate the rational capacity and use it sophistically, but also the 
higher philosophic, scientific and wsthetic interests as well as the 
great religious faiths or intuitions of our natures. No sane mind in 
fact would deny that men and women are reasoning, but are they 
reasonable creatures? The writer does not feel it is necessary to 
apologise for recapitulating the essential argument already stated, as, 
if man is not reasonable but simply has powers of reasoning which in 
the vast majority of men and women are overweighted by desire, it 
is very evident that the weight of wise education must be directed 
towards finding healthy and social outlets for such dominating desires, 
and even the hopes of the rationalist can be best attained if these 
powerful desires can gain their ends without poisoning and perverting 
the logical faculty. If the social student looks dispassionately at the 
general characteristics and situations of human life does he find the 
reasoning capacity one of the dominating factors? ‘The first pre- 
liminary enquiry must accordingly be made on this one question. 





“The two previous articles appeared in the Socio.ocicaL Review for October, 1924, 
and January, 1925. 
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WHAT ARE THE DomINATING Factors oF HuMAN Soctat Lire ? 


MANY interesting comparisons might be made between Gladstone 
and Lincoln. Each had a quite unusual ability to handle and control 
crowds ; each a deep faith in human ideals; each, associated with 
this deep faith, a full realisation of the very low standards of popular 
judgment ; each felt strongly the need of realising the times and 
seasons for action and inaction in public affairs ; each saw the need 
for great religious and moral appeals and aims in their oratory. But 
there is one outlook which reveals divergencies as remarkable as their 
agreements. Lincoln seemed to believe that a certain amount of ‘ 
fooling of the multitude was necessary ; that a tickling of its great 
spiritual palate, a degree of clowning, was really required in order 
that reason and intelligence should prevail in the end. To use a 
much abused simile he believed it was necessary to sugar coat the 
really necessary medicine of sane thought, and he was quite aware 
that many sugar-coated pills contained poisonous substances in the 
place of real medicines and others were only pretentious bread pills, 
but he seemed to hold that if these nostrums of demagogues were to 
be replaced by medicines of real leaders the sugar coating must be 
thick and sweet. Yet he earnestly wished to use as little of this coating 
material as possible. Lincoln believed (1) that in the end intelligence 
did prevail with the multitude, but unlike Milton, he did not believe 
it would so prevail by a more open encounter with error, he accepted 
the necessity of (2) more or less harmless artifices and tricks in order 
1 to make it do so. The substance or core of Lincoln’s speeches is 
| | therefore nearly always simple, intelligent and direct in its appeal, 
but there is a rind of lighter thought. 











GLADSTONE, on the other hand, would have been probably really 
horrified at the deliberate fooling of the multitude, yet his casuistry 
is deep and central in his speeches, while Lincoln’s is only on the : 
surface, and as it were, an embellishment not a support for his argu- 
ments. It is not, therefore, surprising that men have originally upheld 
Lincoln as honest, and the present writer believes wrongly claimed, 
. &§£ as Lecky did, that Gladstone was subtly and deeply Jesuitical. The 
| fact is Gladstone did not believe in any kind of fooling of the multitude, 
: but then he also did not believe that the multitude ever would give 
an intellectual and intelligent verdict. A few references to some of 
Gladstone’s writings will make this evident,! though he does not 
: appear to have anywhere devoted a whole article or chapter to a clear 
statement of his views. The selections chosen are not therefore made 
in referefice to context, but in relation to an underlying theory which 
permeated Gladstone’s political life and thoughts, but which he never 
formally outlined, still less expounded. It is quite remarkable and 


“T have also referred to Gladstone's theory of government in Social Lirs an THs 
wD. 
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not entirely creditable to Gladstone’s many biographers that this 
deeper attitude has been overlooked. 

1. Society not primarily rational in its manifestations, and depending 
for its progress on laws of impulse—psychology rather than rules of logic. 
A plea for the study of these seemingly erratic forces is seen in what follows. 


“ AT every point there start into action multitudes of aimless or 
erratic forces, crossing and jostling one another, and refusing not 
only to be governed, but even to be classified. Any attempt to group 
them, however slightly and however roughly, if not hopeless is daring ; 
but as they act upon us all, by attraction or by repulsion, we are all 
concerned in knowing what we can of their nature and direction ; 
and an initial effort, however feeble, may lead the way to more com- 
prehensive and accurate performances.” * 

2. The Rationale of Democracy is its Irrationality. ‘‘ Were we beings of 
pure intellect, or were the operations of the understanding unaffected 
by interest and ‘ partial affections ’ the argument would be very strong 
. . . . for giving a monopoly of political power to the most highly 
educated persons . . . The answer is, that no single portion of the 
community is fit to be trusted with absolute power.” * 


3. Interests or Desires are the Motive Powers of human lives (and of 
course of other animal lives also) and to study the harmonious and pro- 
gressive synthesis of these is the prime though not sole motive of the 
politician (and it may be added of the educationalist). These desires or 
interests are not consistent. What Gladstone says of England applies 
to all nations and peoples, though it may be distinctively true of English 
tradition. 

(a) “‘ The modern English character reflects the English Constitution 
in this, that it abounds in paradox ; that it possesses every strength 
but holds it tainted with every weakness.”’ 4 


(5) “ That powerful setting of the current of human motive and 
inclination, which we all term Fate . . . .” (Gladstone here seems to 
accept some social or Providential laws not unlike those of Herbert 
Spencer in his claim of spontaneous social movements towards reform 
and progress.) 

(c) “ For the public mind is to a great degree unconscious of its own 
progression ; and it would resent and repudiate, if offered to its 
immature judgment, the very policy which after a while it will gravely 
consider, and after another while enthusiastically embrace.” > The need 


°GLEANINGS or Past YEARs, Vol. TIL, p. 95-6 ; Tue Courses or Reticious THoucur, 
first published in Contemporary Review, June 6th, 1876. 

%p. 141, Vol. I., Gieantncs, THe County FRancuise, reprinted from THe Nive- 
TEENTH CENTURY, 1877, an able study of popularity and its dangers. 

*p. 247, Vol. I., Gueanmnes, Kin Bryonp Sea, published in Nort America Review 
for 1878. 

5GLEANINGS, p. 103, Vol. VII., A CHAPTER oF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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of some kind of preparation to introduce new ideas, Lincoln’s beneficent 
fooling of the multitude, like a doctor’s treatment of a nervous child, 
corresponds to this, only from Lincoln’s own outlook. 


4. But Rationalism has a necessary if minor part to play ..... 
“‘ governments, whatsoever they do, have to give reasons . . . . not 
reasons which will convince the unreasonable, but reasons which on 
the whole will convince the average mind, and carry it unitedly forward 
in a course of action, often, though not always, wise, and carrying 
within itself provisions, where it is unwise, for the correction of its 
own unwisdom before it grows into an intolerable rankness.’’ ¢ 


5. The Vision of The Politician. Desires as Power... . “the 
constant seething of the public mind, in fermentation upon a vast 
mass of moral and social, as well as merely political interests, offers 
conditions of action . . . .”’. One needs a kind of political barometer 
to read these signs.’ 


“We cannot change the profound and resistless tendencies of the 
age .... It is our business to guide and control their application. 
Do this you may. But to endeavour to turn them backward is the 
sport of children done by the hands of men, and every effort you 
may make in that direction will recoil upon you in disaster and dis- 
grace.” 8 

“* But the attempt to give this rule a vitality other than that of suffer- 
ance, was an anachronism in time and place. When I bid it live it 
was just about to die.’’® 


THE politician has to watch these seethings of the political currents, 
this mass of interests and resistless tendencies, noting the strong 
vital ones, and out of the most vital construct a harmonious guiding 


policy. 
6. The Ideals of the Politician (a) Constitutional, (b) Seasonal. 
(a) “‘ We may regulate the changes which we cannot forbid.” 


It is the duty of the politician to check that which is unconstitutional ; 
excessive ; disruptive; unprogressive; disorganising. If any of 
these dangerous features have been encouraged by me “I can no 
longer desire that any portion, however small, of the concerns or 
interests of my countrymen should be lodged in my hands.”’!° 


(6) “ No one, in my opinion, was bound to assert, by speech or vote, 
any decisive opinion . ... until he should think, upon a careful 
survey of the ground and the time, of the assisting and opposing forces, 
that the season for action had come.” 11 








%. 207, Vol. Rai GLEANINGs, Ki Beyonp Sera. 
"p. 102, GLEANINGS, Vol. VII., A CHAPTER oF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
*Ibid, p. 127. *Ibid, p. 115. Ibid, pp. 103-4. MEbid, p. 128. 
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Ir the reader will take care to study carefully the passages quoted 
which are typically Gladstonian ones, he will realise he is looking 
straight towards a new view of society, a view which seeks to study 
desires, their sympathies and antipathies (as a chemist studies laboratory 
reactions in his test tubes or a musician harmonies and noises, and the 
resolution of discordancies), and which gives to rationalism in practical 
life a wholly minor place. 


It was the great misfortune of last century that Stubbs saw the power 
of desires through a rationalistic fog, that Comte, Lewis and Spencer 
realised this power too late to formulate any teaching ; and Gladstone 
with a new view in his mind did not realise that it was new, and there- 
fore never expounded or even outlined it, as the basic one for sociology 
and political life, and Ratzenhofer in Germany, though he had a 
clearer view than Gladstone, yet saw his problems too simply and 
therefore less comprehensively. 

GLADSTONE was a political pioneer without knowing it ; his new view 
looked to Disraeli,!* to Salisbury, to Huxley, to Lecky and others, as 
very skilful insincerity, but it was quite sincere, he spoke as a prophet 
with a new vision. Gladstone was genuinely surprised at this charge 
levelled against him. 


“It freezes the blood, in moments of retirement and reflection, for 
a man to think that he can have presented a picture so hideous to 
the view of a fellow creature!” 1% 


No satisfactory life has been written of Gladstone. His mind was 
unusually complex, massive and subtle, and it needed a skilful inter- 
pretation which Morley entirely failed to realise, and Lecky’s less 
detailed but much more successful caricature only just missed being 
a great sketch which might have been made a greater portrait. Glad- 
stone’s life was sincere, but the more important question is, was his 
new vision a truer one than the old? I believe there can be no real 
question that it was founded on solid experience. 

Human Life is not Rational—It is Impulse-Driven. lf any man turns 
to look at familiar words and phrases he cannot fail to notice exactly 
what Gladstone claimed, that these are almost predominantly of 
emotional import. What is called “ The Swing of the Pendulum ” 
is not only seen in politics ; not only in the larger historical movements 
such as puritan and anti-puritan, and in the change of political com- 
plexion, generation by generation, of the prisoners in such a state 
prison as The Tower or The Bastille, and in fashions, but even in 
art and music and science. The to and fro struggle of Italian and 
German Schools of Music in Europe ; the alternations in the popularity 
of alcohol and other long-established drugs, the fluctuations of all 


1° A sophisticated rhetorician exhilarated with the exuberance of his own verbosity.’’ 
135. 100, GLEANINGS, Vol. VII., A CHapTer oF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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money markets of the world with now and then panic depression and 
crazy optimism, cannot be explained on any view which rests on a 
basis of thought. Again, such words as anglophil and anglophobe, 
which have their counterparts in every nation, and the study of 
political catchwords, show emotional rather than rational driving 
power. We speak of the election fight or struggle, of an electioneering 
campaign, and as everyone knows these phrases are not mere figures 
of speech that mean nothing, partizan feeling is always predominant 
to the extent that it is at least one-sided, and often feeling is so excessive 
that wire-pulling and intrigue, bribery and een result. It is 
quite true that ideals of fairness and disinterestedness are usually 
present which mitigate the extremes of self-interested passion, but 
they are seldom more than moderating breaks on fast-turning wheels, 
and often arouse no small amount of friction in checking party speed. 


ALmost any form of human activity, if carefully studied, reveals the 
vast intensity of rivalries and extremely strong antagonisms, and 
almost all biographies of distinguished and even undistinguished 
persons reveal them also, but people go on appealing to rationalism 
as if cold, and almost paralytic reason could ever conquer hot and 
powerful desire. Mozart, it would not be denied, was a kind and 
genial character, yet nearly the whole of his own and his father’s 
lives were spent in a bitter and hardly ever successful defensive struggle 
against envy. Reason would teach both nations and individuals to 
prize, care for, and honour genius, but experience shows how seldom 
such a policy is pursued. Evidence, therefore, look where one will, 
does not support a rationalistic view of human history and biography, 
but it does reveal contending, balancing and enforcing desires. In 
spite of Man’s ability to reason, what dominate him are desires. This 
Ratzenhofer appeared to realise, but Gladstone saw the need for 
a different mental perspective, a kind of third dimensional knowledge 
to supplement and extend what has hitherto been only two dimensional. 
We have been used to length-and breadth in political and social and 
cultural aspects of life, but not to depth and thickness. 


DesIRES AND EDUCATION. 


Now the question of Educational Foundations must be looked at 
from this new mode of approach. If what drive men and women are 
desires it is perfectly clear that, unless cultural desires are present 
as dominating forces in the majority of human minds, cultural aims 
cannot prevail. It needs no skilled analysis to see at least the broad 
features of the prospect. Even in the highest walks of life, in the 
topmost reaches of genius, the unambitious cultural mind shares his 
supremacy with the ambitious one. If Bach and Brahms were 
dominantly unambitious, the ambitious motive was not absent from 
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names so great as Beethoven and Mozart. If Darwin was un- 
ambitious, Pasteur at least keenly desired public recognition and 
precedence as did Lyell. And if Shakespeare was unambitious in his 
carelessness about the fate of his plays he yet seems to have felt the 
ambition of social rank and status in his private life. And below these 
greatest names necessity, rivalry, rank and place, arising out of the 
lust of power, are what arouse most minds to activity. 


EDUCATIONAL Foundations have to cater for four classes of mind. 


1. THe APATHETIC 
2. THe Unamertious who merely seek their daily bread 


3. THE Amprrious—of the office-seeking type (a) 
—of the athletic or feat-performing type (6) 


THE two classes of ambitious mind are really as far apart as the poles. 
(a) is a kind of trickster or “ pot-hunter ’” whose aim is frankly that 
of greed and being in the glare of limelight, (5) is the true sportsman 
whose aim is to do that for which he gets the credit. (a) is a very 
obvious danger to any nation which encourages such a type, (6) must 
raise the standard of national efficiency and honesty. 

4. THe CuLTURALIST—whose aim is not competitive at all, but who 
merely follows the pursuit of some branch of knowledge 
because of a temperamental aptitude and interest. This 
class supplies the scholar and genius types. 


ARE 1 and 3a perverts of 2 and 36 or primitives undergoing trans- 
formation into 2 and 36, or primitives who become also perverted 
because of living under conditions above their natural capacity? Or 
are these five distinctive types which the social student must assume 
will remain distinct so long as they exist ? 


It is obvious that the first three groups make up the very large and 
overwhelming majority of mankind, true culturalists may be so few 
as to be less than one per cent. of the whole population, they may be 
perhaps, if favourable opportunities are offered them, as high as five 
per cent. The study of best selling books of each class, sensational, 
occupational and genuinely cultural, demonstrates that it is very 
unlikely that the real cultural aspect will ever rise much above this 
one in twenty relationship and may fall far below it. The point to 
remember, however, is that it is a very important, if very small section 
of any community, and it should be allowed its place in the social 
scheme. At the present time almost all schools and colleges are either 
dominantly commercial or utilitarian, or of the athlete-producing type 
such as the great public schools and Oxford and Cambridge. The 
scholar type of school or college does not exist. Even in Germany 
the real school and the gymnasium roughly correspond to our utili- 
tarian and athletic aims, and the pure non-competitive scholastic 
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culture-pursuing institution is as conspicuous by its absence there 
as in the other countries of the world. And the struggle everywhere 
seems to be between education which merely gives a low-grade of 
industrial utility, and one which is intelligently sportsmanlike and 
competitive and providing the mind with some more or less com- 
prehensive competitive outlook. What Harvard and Yale fear, what 
Oxford and Cambridge and even the German Universities, is not 
the invasion of the pure student, who says “‘ away with all rivalries 
and competitions,’’ but the commercial one who says “‘ I want enough 
knowledge, and no more, to enable me to be a tinker, a tailor, a 
soldier, a sailor, a rich man, a poor man, a beggar man,” the quotation 
need not be continued, though it may be questioned if such blind 
desire would not even include the thief, and perhaps in the sharp 
practices and dishonesties of industry and trade it does, as a matter 
of fact, include him, only under legalised forms. 


Wuat is obvious, then, if we take a broad sweep of the educational 
and political horizons, is that three modes of looking at life seem to 
exist. (a) A very narrow and apathetic aim which seeks to keep, if 
one varies the metaphor, the swimmers head above water in his occupa- 
tion and no more, (4) a wider racing or sporting spirit which has a bad 
as well as a good type in its midst, and (c) a type of distance-seeking 
student who wishes to sail beyond the sunset of ordinary hopes, and 
to this last very small group belong the majority of discoverers and 
scholars in all branches of inquiry. To what extent do we wish to 
favour one or all of these approaches to human living ? 


Berore answering this question it may be well to draw together the 
threads of this paper. 


As we look back we can see that there is a low and yet prevalent 
commercial view of life which studies merely for safety’s sake ; it 
would be content with animal ignorance if it could live on these terms, 
and is frankly hostile to every addition to learning and every advance 
in knowledge that is made, because such additions mean a less sluggish 
way of living. It would be easier to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear than an educational ideal out of such an attitude. It is an attitude 
which must be eliminated from all modern states. There remain 
two other views of life, the game-view and the scholar-view, and both 
have much to be said for them, but it is beyond question that the game 
appeal is far stronger and enormously more popular then the scholarly. 
It is quite unlikely that the sportsman who believes that education 
is for life will ever be transmuted by any spiritual alchemy into the 
scholar who believes with Lessing and almost all scholars that life 
is for education. 


WE must take the facts as we find them, and produce two whole systems 
of education and life practice for the sportsman and scholar types. 
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It may be urged, cannot we rationalise both types—make the sportsman 
a little scholarly and the scholar a little sportsman like. That is 
precisely what most countries have tried to do in a theory of scholarship 
with a practice of competitive rivalry and sport, and the result has been 
a bored sportsman and a persecuted genius. We must have two 
types of social institution running right through society (education, 
industry and politics), and each type must have its own life-ideal and 
life-practice. 


THE truth seems to be that the attempt to assume that man is rational, 
instead of being only capable of reasoning, rests on a bad psychological 
premiss. Man is not reason-driven but impulse-driven, and if his 
impulses are so proportioned that he is driven by a competition ideal 
it is this ideal to which we must appeal in order to reach him ; if his 
impulses are zsthetic or truth-seeking we must appeal by esthetic 
or truth-seeking aims. The day of rationalistic ascendency is already 
on the wane. Gladstone, as one of many other students, was one of 
the first to realise this truth, his great error was that he believed others 
realised it also. We need a new presentation of education, industry 
and politics which will start from a psychological analysis of the great 
desires of human life and base education, industry and politics upon 
these desires, and in doing this we shall find that the two foundations 
will be those of the sportsman, or education for life idealist, and the 
scholar or life for education idealist. 


Tue three papers published have been called EpucATIONAL FounpDa- 
TIONS, because the reform must obviously begin in educational areas 
before it can extend to industrial and political ones. 


Are there these two foundations, as the writer has claimed, and has 
the failure of life resulted from their not being recognised as two 
but only confused together in an impossible muddle and confusion 
as one? 

J. Lionet TAYuer. 
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ECONOMIC ROOTS OF EVILS AND IDEALS: A Contribution 
to the Theory of Peace and War :* by Victor Branford. 


I. EcoONOMY AND PERSONALITY. 


CRITICISM made against expenditure on the ground that it is 
“ uneconomic ”’ raises questions as to the meaning of riches and poverty 
which it is for the sociologist to examine. What sort of answer, then, 
may be expected from social science to the economic criticism certain 
to be made against eutopias? It will be said that eutopias do not 
and cannot pay their way any more than do utopias. We are told that 
national resources, in all the larger States of Europe, depleted by the 
war, are perhaps unequal to maintaining the former standard of life ; 
how illusory, then, to think of raising that standard! Well, it is 
obviously true that in order to make the most of existing resources, 
their conservation by every possible means is needed. Wastes and 
frictions must be abated ; labour-saving devices multiplied ; existing 
energies economised and new sources opened up; machinery im- 
proved ; output, if not increased in quantity, certainly bettered in 
quality. These are commonplaces of economy maintained by all 
serious schools. But their practical application turns on certain 
points apt to be overlooked by economic specialists, efficiency experts, 
skilled administrators. One such point is the life-vision we seek to 
realise through the getting and spending of money. Another is 
clearness of purpose defined within that vision, and intensity of effort 
evoked by contemplation of its pictured fulfilment. Spontaneity and 
intensity of effort in labour and industry taken together may be likened 





*This Paper further develops the idea of interplay between Personality and Com- 
munity set out in an essay entitled ‘Towarps a THEORY OF SACRIFICE in the 
Socio.oaicat Review of January, 1925. This will be followed by other Papers 
continuing to expose, in contemporary civilisation, certain deep-seated tendencies 
to War, the countering impulses to Peace, and the resulting issues, on one hand, 
of arrest and reversion, on the other, of evolution and progress. Recourse to a 
somewhat technical phraseology can hardly be avoided, if advantage is to be 
taken of recent advances in anthropology and psychology. Consider, for 
instance, the phrase “ vision of life-fulfilment,’’ or more briefly “‘ life-vision,” 
which again, if the context allows, may be shortened to the single word “ vision.” 
The reference is first to that sum total of impulses, desires, aspirations, which 
at any given moment move one to action in quest of an opulent fullness of life. 
In the contemplation which precedes, accompanies, or (more usually) follows 
such life-giving action, there emerges a joyous tendency to whole-seeing, for 
which the word vision, taken in a quasi-religious sense, may be used. Next 
is wanted a term for the social or communal version of the personal life-vision. 
To that end ha’ been rescued from a long oblivion the brighter half of Sir Thomas 
More’s historic pun. The Eutopia he had in mind as the best possible here 
and now, in contrast to Utopia the impossible nowhere, thus takes its place as 
a technical term in sociological nomenclature. And this standard idea of Eutopia 
may be defined as the Optimum Community-life realisable by planned application 
of adequate resources to a given Region and its Population, whereby Folk, Work 
and Place may interplay according to their natural rhythm. And it follows that 
only under such conditions may personality attain a dominant harmony evocative 
of life-at-the-full. 
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to the potential of an electric current. If the human dynamo be not 
in working order, and according to its own laws, then all else, however 
perfectly organised, is as though electricians were to instal an ideal 
system of wiring and forget to supply current. 


Ir is denied by none, even if not openly admitted by all, that certain 
conditions are essential to getting the most and best out of human 
beings. One way of stating the case is that spirit, mind and body 
must work in unison; another way is that we must engage life in 
endeavours which raise and lower its potential in accord with its own 
natural rhythm. The highest economy is achieved in proportion as 
the dominant harmony of life pervades and inspires all its products in 
act, thought and feeling. A passing concord of impulse, desire and 
purpose is insufficient. Expression and fulfilment of personality can 
be achieved only in sustained harmony with the enlarging development 
of community. Individual purpose is liable to frustration at any point 
where its communitary supports may be undermined. The nature of 
this vital link between personality and community was well illustrated 
during the war. A careful observer has said that during his period 
of military service he rarely encountered a soldier, not in the actual 
front line, who did not sing or whistle at his task. But when he met 
the same or similar men at home, going to or from their occupation, 
or actually at work, they were silent and unsmiling. The high potential 
of war excited a rich and joyous rhythm of life and work, Slackened 
to the slower beats of trade and industry, in the sort of peace-time 
known to our day, the pulse of personality falls, and with it the tempo 


of community. 


SMILING countenance, snatch of song, burst of whistle, expressed an 
emotion of life in abundance because animated by sense of fulfilment, 
issuing from integrity of purpose. Each man felt himself a person. 
He was engaged in a service of labour wherein risk of death attested 
and spiced a certain identity of individual purpose and communal aim. 
Communion of fellowship was his. ‘Through the social hierarchy of 
the military system personality was brought into accord with com- 
munity. The resulting efficiency of the common soldier’s performance 
would be measured jointly by his own competence and that of his 
officers. The point is that this achieved unity of life with its pur- 
posive integrity made possible a high economic standard. 


THERE is abundant evidence of enhancement excited in the lives of 
common men through war, with resulting rise of efficiency. Yet 
pictures of personality depressed, disintegrated and consequently 
degraded, are distinctive marks of recent war poetry. Here, for 
instance, is a picture of himself presented by a warrior-poet (W. Gibson) 
returned home from the front :-— 
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And with my head and hands 

Killed men in foreign lands . . . 
Though I must bear the blame 
Because he bore my name. 


Wuat account could be more vivid and terse than this presentment 
of that chronic mental dissociation which psychologists call split- 
personality? And increasingly does that new type of healer, the 
medico-psychologist, affirm that split-personality is the prevalent 
malady, almost an endemic, characteristic of our Modern Age. But 
to return to the battlefield, take this picture of daily existence in the 
trenches :— 


O Life, Life let me breathe—a dug-out rat ! 
Not worse than ours the existences rats had— 
Nosing along at night down some safe vat 
They find a shell-proof house before they rot. 


Thus sang one of the many gifted youths who, before death took 
him, eased the strain of stinking, shell-torn trenches by pouring out 
his spirit in verse. In war he found no sustenance for the inner 
life :-— 


Soldiers may grow a soul when turned to frond, 
But here the thing’s best left at home with friends. 


IN another poem, this writer (Wilfred Owen. Poems. Chatto and 
Windus. 1920) presents a series of scenes in a recruit’s life, which 
may perhaps be taken as fairly representative of how the drama of 
modern war appears to a poet in the midst of it. We are shown the 
parting scene at home :— 

Patting “ goodbye,” doubtless they told the lad 

He’d always show the Hun a brave man’s face ; 


Father would sooner him dead than in disgrace,— 
Was proud to see him going, aye, glad. 


The attitude of mother, sisters, brothers, is depicted. Then the 
scene changes and we are shown the life of the recruit at the front :— 
His eyes grew old with wincing, and his hand 
Reckless with ague. Courage leaked as sand 

From the best sand- after years of rain. 
But never leave, , fever, trench-foot, shock, 
Untrapped the wretch. 
Next is depicted his struggle against mental decay incidental to this 
wearing down of bodily energies :— 
He'd seen men shoot their hands on night | trol ; 


Their never knew. Yet they were 
< sooner than dishonour, that’s the style!” 
So Father said. 
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The death scene in the recruit’s story is this :— 
One dawn, our wire patrol 
Carried him. ‘This time Death had not missed. 
We could do nothing, but wipe his bleeding cough. 
Could it be accident ?—Rifles go off . 
Not sniped? No. (Later they found the English bell). 


Here is the philosophy of the tragedy :— 


It was the reasoned crisis of his soul, 
Against the fires that would not burn him whole 
Bat he ke af a for death’s perjury and scoff 
half-promising, and both their riling. 


And finally, the 3 Hoa of it all :— 
With him they buried the muzzle his teeth had kissed 
And truthfully wrote the Mother, “ Tim died smiling.” 

In this record of Tim, the recruit, we see war lowering the potential 
of personality to the point where body, mind and spirit can no longer 
be held together ; and each wastes and dissolves in isolation. But 
his case is the extreme instance of a daily peace-time occurrence. It 
shows what happens, in the long run, when personality fails to achieve 
integrity in and through community. The same tendency to dis- 
integration was at work in Tim’s poetic biographer; but in him 
arrested by a vision of life which, though antipathetic to the soldier’s, 
yet had with it the common bond of a compelling honour. The 
rhythm of mind and body, though broken in the poet, yet sustained a 
personality beating sufficiently in tune with community, as it were 
just to get through the day’s task. But the discord meant for the 
regiment a loss of power and so a lowering of economy. The ultimate 
test of economy is in the vision of life it subserves. The common 
soldiers who sang or whistled over their tasks, though they may not 
have thought of it so, were manifestly enjoying a vision of life that, 
for the time being, harmonised spirit, mind and body, and so effected 
a real economy of the total resources funded in personality. A similar 
combination of joy and efficiency in officers’ lives is described in John 
Buchan’s remarkable biography of the brothers Grenfell. A letter 
from one of them is quoted, in which the young officer, writing from 
the front, said of those early stages of the war in France when every 
disaster seemed impending, that it was for him a “ continuous picnic.” 


Every vision of life has its own particular criteria of economy ; and 
on the other hand all judgments of economy carry with them, if not 
a vision of life, consciously perceived, yet an awareness of purpose 
and sense of fulfilment. To say that a given expenditure is economic 
or uneconomic means at bottom, that it promotes or does not promote 
a relevant vision of life. The worth of that vision in calling forth 
from each member of a group the complex of qualities which make 
for personality, and in fusing such personalities into a working polity 
—this we take to be the fundamental issue even for economic efficiency. 
But that is not all. For it is impossible to isolate one group of 
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personalities from another so completely as to conceive them without 
interaction. ‘We are all members one of another”; and “ Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation.’”” These 
sayings are certainly not less true to-day than when uttered in simpler 
and earlier times. Personality and community are but opposite sides 
of the same shield. One side cannot be mutilated without damage 
to unity of pattern in the shield as a whole. Life-fulfilment is a 
single two-in-one process, at once individual and social, as the 
“‘ sacraments ”’ of religious ritual all assume. However individualised 
a religion may become (as for instance in Protestantism) there yet 
remains, as the essential of its sacramental office, the aspiration for 
Communion with a supreme Personality, pictured as standing for, and 
idealising, the social body. And with this mystic mergence of self 
in a communal whole, there goes that passion of embrace which medizval 
theologians called the “fruitive unity of God.”’ In short, the devout 
worshipper is rewarded by a rapturous sense of fulfilment. Thus in 
the sacramental office do (or should) sympathy and synthesis and 
imagination work together for integration of personality in and through 
community? If the integration prove evanescent, then are priest 
and communicant driven to labour for its permanence by every means 
at their disposal. But adoration of sacred elements, reinforced by all 
the armoury of ceremonial aid, cannot be expected to correct every 
disintegrative tendency in the larger community. Social maladies, no 
less than physical ills, depend, for successful treatment, upon 
adequate diagnosis. 


THE course of current disintegrations, if we could track it out from 
sources in the simplicities of rural life and labour onwards into the 
complexities of urb»n life and thought, might show ways of arresting, 
countering, even reversing the desecrating process. Illuminating 
studies of this kind have for some time been growing up amongst a 
section of those who call themselves field anthropologists or open-air 
observers of man in town and country. Let us try to condense the gist 
of these studies and set it out in its bearing on the practical issues 
concerned. ‘The clue is this: that with every occupation there goes 
of necessity a corresponding set of mental habits. Hardening to 
custom and crystallizing to tradition, yet also striving for aspiration 
and achievement, such occupational habits impart specific character 
to individuals and societies. Study these habits of mind from the 
standpoint of the best working ratio between output and effort and 
you get the planning and scheming of industrial organisers. The 
same mental habits emotionalized towards fulfilment of personality, 
as for instance by marriage, or pursuit of career, go a long way towards 
composing a man’s vision of life. And that in turn has religious 
value through its arousal of mystic transcendence. Again, occupational 
traits cannot but profoundly influence political aspirations. If 
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economics be viewed as the study of how best to conserve and apply 
resources available for realising a particular vision of life, then it 
follows that the concern of politics is with the social adjustments 
required to that end. This linkage, running to and fro along the 
series, occupation, personality, community, economic values, politics, 
religion, is,to be sure, one of the oldest of topics, yet also a problem 
of deepest obscurity. What, then, of the fresh light thrown upon its 
dark places by recent studies of the nature-occupations and their 
variants in civilisation ? 


II. THe Huntinc MENTALITY. 

To illustrate, take first the case of the hunting regime. Because it is 
the most primitive, it best exemplifies the most frequent and facile 
of reversionary tendencies in civilized life. Observe that if the hunter 
can increase his radius two-fold, he increases the area of his hunting 
ground four-fold. With a radius of ten miles, his supply area is 
about three hundred square miles. With a radius of twenty miles, his 
supply area increases to over twelve hundred square miles. So the 
hunter is the expansionist. The question of reversion therefore 
emerges when it comes to interpreting an expansionist politics in 
civilized communities. The tendency to war, so complicated with 
other issues in civilization, is direct and simple in primitive life. 
Should two hunting groups appear in the same region, each will drive 
the game towards the other ; let them approach too closely and the 
game is so far diminished that starvation threatens. The remedy is 
obvious: it is War. And for three reasons: or rather for one single 
reason with three aspects. Consider these aspects of war, religious, 
political, economic, in relation to the particular vision of life or scheme 
of values that goes with the hunting occupation. The occupational 
ideal is successful infliction of death at any risk. For the hunter, 
survival and achievement are in terms of his bag of game. Quantity 
of death inflicted tends to measure the range and intensity of personal 
fulfilment. In the dominant harmony that marks integrity of purpose 
there will be two characteristic notes. One of them is prowess of 
individuality in the arts of capture and slaying; the other is glory 
of homage by the community. And the more perilous the hunt, the 
greater the glory, the higher the prowess. How supreme then must 
be the place of war in the hunting scheme of values ; how sustained 
the pre-occupation with war ; how devout its study ; how overpowering 
its tradition ! 

Wak, besides being most perilous of hunts, is also richest in economic 
return. If successful it may do more than merely conserve the game 
supply. Beyond mere extermination of a hostile group (with or 
without cannibalism) there open out new possibilities. Conquered 
enemies may be enslaved and cantonned into settlements; where 
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from gathering of berries, seeds, fruits, roots, the men, women, and 
even children, may be set to cultivation of these eatables. Out of 
the ensuing social interactions will develop new economic and 
political forms. In short, the differentiation which leads to “ social 
progress” has begun. 

Export and prowess, the primary life-enhancements of the hunting 
occupation, thus enlarge into new ways of stirring the day-dreaming 
impulse and thereby they enrich the vision of fulfilment. Reflect, 
for instance, on the development of imaginative faculty in the hunter. 
The strenuous and impressionable life of the chase, the full meal, 
after hours, and perhaps days, of fasting, creates a vivid dream-life 
and a realistic sense of the other world. The imagery of perfection 
given in the night-dream, and conceived in the day-dream, will of 
course be shaped and coloured by occupational traits. A verdant 
paradise stocked with carefully preserved game ; frequent and copious 
meals of richly spiced viands and fermented drinks ; trophies to recall 
memories of exploit ; things of bright colour and shapely form gently 
to titillate the senses in the intervals of hunting and feasting ; the 
major enhancement of war to fall back upon when hunting flags in its 
stimulus to sex, to prowess and to prestige ; of these elements will 
be woven the fabric of vision. And the conditions of its approximate 
realization are increasingly present as conquered enemies cantonned 
into agricultural settlements descend through generations of “ firm 
rule’ into “ lower races.”” Thus do the realities, or at least the 
pseudo-realities, of life go to confirm suggestions of supernatural sanction 
prompted by association of the dream-life with the other world. 


III. PasroraL MENTALITY. 


A DIFFERENT vision with other criteria of economy emerges in the 
pastoral regime. Yet the pastoral vision of fulfilment has one dis- 
tinctive factor in common with the hunting vision. Both would 
seem to be more highly charged with imagination than in the case of 
the other nature-occupations. But the dream-life of the shepherd is 
less capricious than that of the hunter. Perhaps because there is in 
it more of the day-dream and less of the night-dream, a more purified 
imagery is drawn upon. But the greater freedom, range, continuity, 
chastity, of the pastoral imagination may first of all be associated with 
the fact that, instead of declining or deteriorating with age, the life 
of meditation tends to grow in clearness, fullness and vividness as the 
years roll on, fitting fresh experiences into the imaginative framework. 
It is the experience and wisdom of age that tells for superiority in 
pastoral societies, as does youth with its swiftness and vigour in the 
hunting regime. 

Tus is but one of the conditions that make the pastoral community 
a natural aristocracy amongst simple societies. Its other endowments 
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of distinction are numerous. Think of the following. Vigil of flock 
by day, and still more by night, become a veritable apprenticeship to 
the contemplative life begun in youth and progressively continuous 
into old age. Spectacle of sky, movements of heavenly bodies, 
immensities of space, periodicities of time, passage of seasons, all 
perform their fullest office of arousal in the shepherd. His environ- 
ment is charged with all that stirs the mystic up-rush. ‘‘ The Lord 
took me, as I followed the flock,” says one amongst the greatest of 
seers and prophets; and we read that saying by no means as a 
confession, but on the contrary, as testimony to the authenticity of 
his message. 

Tue conditions of longevity are given, and the patriarch, serene with 
the wisdom of years, is the community’s notable figure. In the web 
of his mind, material phenomena make the warp. But its woof is 
fashioned by the threads of life. The origins of life, its birth, growth, 
decline, extinction, renewal, abundance, all concentrate his attention ; 
for the resultants, in quantity and quality of flocks, determine survival, 
success, prosperity. Reflect upon the detail of this process at once 
vital and economic. Study of pedigree and practice of selection in 
breeding cannot fail to suggest ideas, and convey imagery, of perfected 
types. But ideas and imagery only kindle to vision when warmed in 
the glow of emotion. And of that there is recurrent provision in the 
shepherd’s work, as season by season, lambing-ewes and their new- 
born offspring call forth tender care and persistent devotion from his 
inmost being. These are definite conditions of life and labour, under 
which it is literally true to say “ the Lamb taketh away the sins of the 
world.” Is it not through neglect and forgetfulness of these elemental 
conditions, indispensable to renewal of “‘ the good life” in each passing 
generation, that august religions are ever drifting into sterile formalisms 
or effervescing into fictitious fervours ? 

PROFOUND must be the reaction on personality and community of 
pastoral pre-occupation with marvels of the material universe on one 
hand, and on the other with the capacities of life to reveal new inten- 
sities of joy, yet also disclosing new shadows of anxiety and fear. 


To say that the shepherd’s dominant harmony is keyed to a widening 


scale of life, as the hunter’s to that of death, expresses but inadequately 
a difference that runs throughout the scheme of values that determines 
personality and community in the one regime and the other. In both 
cases the day-dreaming impulse and habit are strengthened and 
developed by occupational proclivities. The resulting vision of the 
hunter composes around a focus of prowess and exploit through 
emulative deeds, evidenced by heaped loot and fallen foe. The 
shepherd’s vision tends rather to gather round imagery of life, increased 
to abundance and exalted to perfection by devotion of service and 
reward of joy. 
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Sucn are the dominant factors in the make-up respectively of the 
hunter’s conception of fulfilment and the shepherd’s. But these 
dominant factors encounter, to be sure, conflicting tendencies. The 
hunter, for all his habituation to prowess and exploit, yet is like all 
other men, in tha’ he also experiences the powerful thrust of impulses 
towards fulfilment through constructive craftsmanship and compas- 
sionate fellowship. The shepherd, for all his habituation to service 
and sacrifice, feels the drive of combative impulses and emulative 
desires that stir in every mind, and most insistently in that of the 
young male. The manner of compromise between seemingly con- 
tradictory ideals reflects, in each case, the characteristic traits and 
traditions of occupation. There is therefore achieved a working 
integrity of purpose, highly instable in the hunting regime, and in the 
pastoral, comparatively stable. Consequently, St. Huberts are 
rare; but often does the “ good shepherd ” give up his life for the 
sheep, as tombstones continue to this day to testify in the burial- 
grounds of pastoral communities. Occupational criteria of worth lie 
deep in the characteristic mode by which each type composes the inner 
strife and creates a dominant harmony out of conflicting impulses. 
Let us further examine this contrast, at once moral and economic, 
in the mental texture of hunter and shepherd. 


IV. Tue Letsure Crass IDEAL. 


Tue hunting process of integration with its later developments and 
refinements can be sketched with considerable certainty of verification, 
having been worked out by Mr. Thorstein Veblen in a series of 
masterly volumes, which do more than develop the older evolutionary 
doctrine by aid of the newer specialised knowledges.* Mr. Veblen 
corrects, by a well-conceived theory of reversion, the bias of Spencer 
and other early evolutionists towards an idea of absolute “ progress ”’ 
running its inevitable course in the human race. Himself more 
economist than anthropologist, Mr. Veblen starts with the earliest 
division of labour, which he declares to be that imposed by sex, into 
occupations characterised respectively by exploit and prowess on one 
hand and by drudgery on the other. These indisputably are the basal 
divisions of labour in the hunting regime ; and here it is sufficient to 
begin with Mr. Veblen at the point where he portrays the mental 
and social consequences that issue from this primary bifurcation. 


THE mental type associated with occupations of exploit and prowess 
will manifestly be one of audacity, predaciousness, emulation. 
Similarly, chronic habituation to drudgery will tend to generate a 
dominant harmony composed in the notes of timidity, meekness, 
*Txue THeory or tHe Leisure Crass (Macmillan, 1898), and many later works, 

of which the latest is Aspsenrge OwnersHip (New York, Huebsch). The 


abstract of his THEorY oF THE Leisure CLass here given is roduced with 
slight change from a note on Veblen’s work in the January isoue of thie Review. 
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submission ; a type under influence of what psycho-analysts call 
“ the inferiority-complex.” The correlative social grouping falls into 
a higher class engaged in “ honorific ” affairs, and a lower class given 
to “ humilific ” occupations. In this scheme of things and gradations 
of values, war comes to an increasing predominance through its 
secondary reactions at once economic, mental and social. The military 
occupation is supremely honorific by reason of its unique opportunities 
for display of audacity, exploit, prowess. But beyond this it becomes 
the parent of a whole brood of new honorific occupations. These are 
handled by Mr. Veblen in a special coinage with which he has enriched 
the vocabulary of social science. He points out how the accumulation 
of booty in war provides means for a peaceful occupation that is highly 
honorific,—*‘ the performance of leisure.’”” And with the growth of 
urban life and wealth, numerous refinements of honorific occupation 
become possible. The performance of leisure, for instance, at first 
only undertaken by the superior person himself, may be increasingly 
assisted by others, wife, family, and enlarging circles of dependents, 
and at last quite vicariously performed,—as by engaging a stalwart 
Hercules to serve as Footman. Moreover, this vicarious performance 
of leisure has the further advantage of setting free the Master Man 
himself to satisfy those universal human instincts of workmanship and 
fellowship which, in the higher class scheme of life, tend to be countered 
by the exigencies of honorific leisure. Having taken adequate pre- 
cautions against the derogation of his gentlemanly status (primarily, 
by the copious, regular, and manifest consumption of costly goods, in 
his person, and if possible also vicariously by his attendants and house- 
hold), the man of higher class, now clearly distinguished by this 
process of “ conspicuous waste,” permits himself to relax from the 
performance of leisure, and engage in occupations that otherwise 
might mark him with the taint of drudgery. Particularly is this the 
case when the industrial system reaches that stage of ‘‘ development ” 
where it bases itself on a money economy. Prestige-values, estimated 
in terms of “status,” become an increasingly determinant factor 
under our “ price-system,”’ with its “ arithmetical synthesis.” The 
current flood of books on Economics, whether of Capitalist or Socialist 
outlook, saturates our minds with secondary facts that obscure the 
social significance of the underlying arithmetical synthesis, which more 
and more perilously because unconsciously, tends to determine the 
scale of human values as the Industrial System passes into a Monetary 
System. But sociologists are driven to observe the attendant revolu- 
tion in thought and emotion, which proceeds with remorseless logic, 
as our Western Civilisation is pushed back by the exigencies of the 
Price-system, into the barbarisms of a hunting society. 


Wits the elaboration of a money economy go increasing possibilities 
of wealth acquisition by audacious handling of the monetary tokens 
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which express economic values. First coin, then, far more effectively, 
“instruments of credit,” become active pieces on the chessboard of 
life. And the point is, that cunning replaces exploit in achievements 
of prowess at this order of game. The financier’s success is estimated 
not by deeds of bravery, but by manipulation of symbols. What tells 
is sustained passion and mental agility in invention, refinement, 
elaboration, sharpening, of abstract tools to serve the ends of emulative 
desire and acquisitive impulse. Reward of legalised loot and authentic 
prestige go therefore far more to cunning of age than to daring of 
youth. In other words, the conditions of survival and success that 
hold in the wild life of primitive hunters are inverted in the civilized 
life of urban financiers. Hence, to all the tendencies that make for 
reversion of modern youth in an age of commercial competition and 
social emulation, there are added under our system of money economy 
and its pecuniary culture, others of like kind that double their net 
social “‘ efficiency.”” The pull of the purse continuously stirs a rever- 
sionary impulse in the mind of men past the military age. In so far, 
then, as a hunting scheme of values determines the vision of life and 
its associated integrity of purpose, the conditions of fulfilment are 
these : a war (preferably a minor one) every half generation for the 
young males ; and for the adult males, a liberal education in the canons 
of the pecuniary culture. It is not to be wondered at if, under this 
system of self-renewing reversion, the ardent propagandism of 
pacifists is of little avail in stemming the tide of militarism. 

To say nothing of chronic pre-occupation with mimicry of war, fear 
of war, preparation for war, it is clear that a vision of unity in which 
the dominant values are “ conspicuous waste” and “ vicarious per- 
formance of leisure,” does not go far towards sustained singleness of 
purpose and abiding social solidarity. Yet the anthropological analysis 
outlined above does not exhaust the list of disruptive elements that 
tear at the hunter’s inner life. The psycho-analysts have pointed out 
a certain distinction between day-dreams and night-dreams that has 
a bearing on the issue. Vivid and persistent is the day-dreaming 
impulse and habit of the hunter ; yet it is probable that in him, too, 
the night-dream is more marked than amongst other elemental folk. 
And this latter characteristic may be fairly predicated also of the 
civilized money-hunter as of the wild game-hunter. The latter is 
subject to intestinal distention through heavy feasts after long fasts ; 
and the former submits himself to similar practices at shorter intervals. 
Let their suborned hierophants elaborate to the utmost every refine- 
ment of sensual art, yet gentlemen of the pecuniary culture, we are 
told, are hard put to, in the absence of sport or war, to find “ something 
to do between meals.” 


Ir has been remarked also that in the money-hunter there operates 
another subconscious influence that reinforces the mental effect of 
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physiological disturbance in the nutritive system. It is not impossible 
that the hypnosis of gold stirs the impulse to night-dreaming even 
more than to day-dreaming. - (The Miser, one may remark in passing, 
is a reversion of type which combines the defects of Hunter and 
Miner.) Admittedly the night-dreams are vivid and frequent both 
in money-hunters and wild-game hunters. And the distinction above 
alluded to is this: that while day-dreaming may be forced into pro- 
crustean forms, yet night-dreams are not to be coerced out of their own 
shape and likeness. The latter tendency wiil doubtless provoke, in 
persons given to excess of night-dreaming, a rampant display of those 
disharmonies of the waking life which seek consolation in the dream-life. 
Hence may be expected, and observation of facts confirms the expecta- 
tion, in the dream-life of hunters, whether of the forest, the market or 
the forum, a very riot of impulses and desires repressed, thwarted, or 
imperfectly absorbed into the dominant harmony of everyday life. 


Tue craving of these rebellious elements for outlet of expression 
attains in the dream-play of symbolic fantasy and mimicry of fulfilment, 
a satisfaction which, however partial and evanescent, may call forth a 
moment of rapture. Now, it is the tender and humane impulses, and 
desire for abundance of life by their fulfilment, that have been unduly 
subordinated in the dominant harmony of the hunter’s waking life. 
Assume, as we must on the psycho-analyst’s interpretation, a dream 
synthesis of these neglected factors of personality in the sub-conscious 
ecstacies of sleep. It cannot fail to happen that incidents and events 
in the daily round of game-hunters and of money-hunters will recall, 
in rapturous memories, the tender vision and consciously pit it against 
the exploit vision. How reconcile them? Most readily perhaps by 
reference to an idealized perfection in that other world which is so 
vividly present in the dream-life of sleep. And if the tender vision 
has the higher sanction of life beyond the grave, why not also other 
impulses and desires that run counter to the idealization of exploit, 
prowess and prestige, such as fulfilment through activities of peaceful 
crafts? Hence an elaboration of theories about posthumous perfec- 
tions in all religious systems emanating from mingled hunting and 
pastoral origins. Examples of hunting mentality surviving in the 
culture idealisations of current religions are not far to seek. In its 
celebration of Armistice Day a progressive London church of “ high ” 
Anglican persuasion recently exhibited a placard exhorting the devout 
“to dedicate a solemn moment to Death.” There surely was an 
unwitting upthrust of the Hunter’s impulse to idealise Death, over- 
mastering the pastoral (and Christian) quest of life-abundant. These 
tendencies to clash of contradictory ideals so characteristic of all 
religions derived from a commingly of hunting and pastoral and 
peasant sources insidiously promote and sustain a habit of reconcilia- 
tion only beyond the grave. 
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Tuis principle of posthumous reconciliation is capable of indefinite 
extension. But its price must be paid. Habits of mind supported 
by tradition, embedded in custom, fixed by routine, renewed daily 
from the deep wells of life, must have their way and, not least so, in 
the fashioning and furnishing of the other world. Méinistrations of 
homage, devotion and service, honorific and therefore emulative, will 
be meted to the idealized “‘ Higher Powers ” of the hunter’s paradise, 
even to the lords of the gentler vision. Thus develop tendencies to 
a duplication of religious, educational, political, systems on the pattern 
of the two opposed lives into which people of the hunting regime, 
primitive and civilized, are perpetually thrust by the drive of a fictitious 
integrity. To the costliness of personal and family exaltation by 
means of “conspicuous waste” and “ vicarious performance of 
leisure,” there fall to be added in the national budget, the running 
charges of institutions committed at once to criticise and appreciate, 
to condemn and extol, to negate and mimic, these expensive practices. 
Even if beset by no other forces of dissolution, such a society is mani- 
festly made instable by sheer cost of maintenance. It is bound to 
oscillate between reckless moods of lavish improvidence and infuriated 
fits of pecuniary economy. These are the social aspects of discordant 
personality. ‘They are communitary effects of an evanescent integrity 
of purpose in individual lives, attained by temporary subordination 
of tender and workmanlike impulses to impulses of prowess and 
prestige. 


IV. Tue Evements or “ CONVERSION.” 


From the above too-condensed.summary of recent researches into 
correlation of the economic, the mental and the social process in the 
hunting regime, primitive and civilized, we pass on to submit a mere 
indication of similar processes in the other nature-folk and their 
variants under civilization. But let us be quite clear as to what is the 
gist of the integrative process respectively operative in the hunting 
and in the pastoral regime ; for this is fundamental to the mode of 
interpretation. 

Ir the forces that make for reversion to a hunting economy were not 
abated, and to considerable extent countered, by corrective tendencies, 
the survival of western civilization could scarcely be prolonged. But 
that more perfectly integrated visions of life do, in point of fact, renew 
themselves perennially we all know. That these finer values arise 
naturally, and as it were spontaneously, out of nature-occupations 
differing widely from that of the hunter is a hypothesis of recent 
anthropology which, if verified, becomes a fertile principle of ordered 
development. It means that in the renewal of these more vital nature- 
occupations, basal conditions at once religious and economic, are given 
for an enlarging harmony of personality and community. By basal 
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conditions is meant a natural bedding of life and labour, out of which 
may be grown the flowers of civilization, provided the higher laws of 
individual and social horticulture, whatever they are, be ascertained 
and applied. 

Miner, Forester, Shepherd, Peasant, and Fisherman have, of course, 
each their particular way of adjustment between organism and environ- 
ment, between population and place, between outer and inner. That 
is to say, in ethical terms, each of these elemental occupations has its 
characteristic mode of purposive integration. And the consequent 
vision of life impels to fulfilment and realization through a system of 
economy adapted to ‘hat end. Beyond the hunting economy, and 
under certain conditions operating towards abatement of its defects, 
there is therefore a mining economy, a forest economy, a shepherd 
economy, a peasant economy, a fisher economy. And each of these 
tends to generate, through the operation of a relevant scheme of life- 
values, its own dominant harmony of personality and community. 
How at the opposite extreme to the hunting scheme of values stands 
that of the pastoral life every reflective person knows ; the one being 
keyed to a dominant harmony of life, and the other to that of death. 
But it is the nature of life to work from within outwards ; and so 
inevitably it comes about that inner discipline plays the main part 
in the shepherd’s mode of integration, as does outer circumstance in 
the hunter’s. Economic success in the pastoral occupation implies 
something more than subdual and repression of the combative impulses 
and emulative desires. It implies the conversion—or in newer phrasing, 
the sublimation—of these powerful forces into forms of human energy 
adapted to care, ordering, cherishing, increase, improvement, of the 
flock through its course, phases, and crises of life. 


Hasits of mind thus generated cannot fail to exert corresponding 
reactions on the conscious ordering of his inner life by the shepherd. 
Humilific aptitudes of service, renunciation, sacrifice, will tend to 
subordinate honorific exploits of contrary tendency. The compelling 
vision of life will shape itself round a nucleus of tenderness. And 
the more complete the transmutation of emulative desire into joyous 
thrill of fellowship, and its consequent delight of service, the more 
stable the integrity of purpose effected by the tender vision. Hence 
in the pastoral regime a natural growth of religious offices that make 
for a dominant harmony attained through conversions or sublimations 
of ever-approximating completeness. If from no other motive, the 
process is dictated by a commonsense conception of survival and 
prosperity. If the shepherd seeks first the Ideal with adequate per- 
sistence, it just does happen that all the rest that is worth while in 
his scheme of values is added unto him. And since the ideal proves 
so powerful an agent of economic prosperity, what more natural than 
to dedicate services, energies, material, to its praise and magnification ? 
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And such works of art, will in the nature of things, express and exalt 
both personality and community. In brief, there is at the heart of 
the pastoral regime an economic trend towards public magnificence 
and private simplicity. To be sure there are other impulses, and of 
very different order, inherent in the pastoral life; but regarded from 
the standpoint of an evolutionary economics and ethics, can this 
dominant harmony of the tender vision be denied ' 
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THE peasant economy like that of the shepherd is determined by a 
vision of life-abundant. But note its wider range of idealization and 
consequent enlargement and variety of material opulence. Sacrament 
of bread and wine, Athena of the olive, apple Pomona with her gifts 
of youth, are instances of a dominant harmony attained by blending 
a practical knowledge of the life-process with a practising devotion 
to its fulfilment. What we call the peasant’s instinct and impulse to 
build is but the reward of this purposive integration in mastery of 
environment, and its adaptation to life fulfilment. Integrity and 
mastery are alike attested by the construction of temples intended to 
serve as monuments of the ideal ; yet also, such is the realism of the 
peasant, as barns for storage of his accumulated economies. ‘This 
rhythmic play of vision and economy, acting through the intermediacy 
of occupational life-values, would seem to be the open secret of survival 
in civilization. The only civilization which has survived throughout 
recorded history is of course the peasant civilization of China. Popular 
notions of its quality are too much discoloured by travellers’ tales from 
decadent coastal cities and treaty ports. Very different accounts are 
brought back by those who penetrate into the interior. Take this 
sample from the latest of many such travellers. It is a story of prepara- 
tion made in an up-country town for a journey far into the mountains 
of the interior in search of those wild flowers whose beauty and abund- 
ance make China a veritable celestial kingdom for botanists. In 
perusing it, the reader will think of China as in normal times, putting 
aside the current pictures of disorder relevant to a time of civil war. 
“ In China,” writes Reginald Farrer, in ON THE EAVEs OF THE WORLD, 
“there is no fear of defective service (for travellers) . . . . When 
you have settled on your terms with the mule contractor, a contract 
is drawn up and sealed and stamped ; and the contractor is now 
himself responsible for the conduct of his men and his mules and 
your undamaged arrival at your destination. If a mule goes wrong 
or dies the loss is the contractor’s; if a man plays false or mis- 
behaves, the contractor has to make matters good, even by seizure 
in the defaulter’s family if need be. In point of fact, such measures 
are never called for, so perfectly does everyone understand the 
system of the country and the impossibility of escaping from its 
hold ; but the reassuring fact remains, that when your contract is 
stamped the whole machinery of the Chinese Empire is pledged to 
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its fulfilment without any further trouble on your part,even as it 
is pledged to your own safeguard if you hold the proper passport. 
Nor is this a special favour to the foreigner ; it is the invariable 
and immemorial rule of the Empire.” 
“‘ Ler a mule-man be cheeky, or an innkeeper recalcitrant, the head- 
man of the village, though he be a ragged old dotard at the head of 
half a dozen hovels, is immediately responsible to the officer of the 
nearest small town, and he to the Mandarin of the district, and he 
to the Governor of the local Walled City, and he to the Prefect, 
and he again to the Viceroy of the Province, and the Viceroy of the 
Province to the Emperor on the Dragon Throne.” 
“] HAVE to insist on this point as it is the keynote of Chinese travel, 
perhaps the most marvellous organisation in a land of marvellous 
organisations, and one which seems quite unknown to people at 
home in general. The system works indeed by force of many ages, 
with such ingrained ease that its penalties and weights of vicarious 
responsibilities are never imposed, but they remain very definitely 
in force, and not the highest Viceroy of the lot could hope to escape 
their power. For even if the individual could manage to make a 
successful run for it—which is in the last degree unlikely—there 
would still remain his family in the power of justice, to be squeezed 
and oppressed in his place till the penalty is paid. This is indeed 
the supreme hold of Chinese law. Every man feels himself not as 
an individual, but as a corpuscle in a huge organism—his village, 
his town, his guild, his society ; in fact conterminous only with the 
Empire. And the basal unit of this colossal and all-pervading bond 
is the family, whose safety and honour it is nothing short of sacrilege 
for a Chinese to imperil. . . . It is very hard for us to understand 
what a grip Chinese law has over the individual through his family, 
and how regard for dead or living grandparents can chain even the 
most grasping and rascally mule-contractor to his bargain. The 
fact however is sure, and on its rock of assurance the traveller can 
rest in comfort, laying anxiety aside.” 
Here is pictured for us a unity of life which effectively links together 
for definite purpose not only individual and society in the present, 
but both with the heritage of the past and their future well-being. 
It affords a concrete example of integrity in its double sense. First 
there is—within the limits of the given case—oneness, wholeness, 
entirety, of life in being and in action ; and next, as product and reward 
of this unison, there is a moral flowering into sincerity, honesty, 
singleness of intention. The muleteer of China does not learn honesty 
as a precept of religion, a maxim of morality, an ethic of business. He 
acquires it as a habit of life adjusted to a particular tradition, which 
again expresses a balanced adaptation of Folk, Work and Place, of 
Life, Labour and Nature. Victor BRANFORD. 
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Mr. F. C, CHANNING. 


Tue Sociological Society has sustained a heavy loss by the death of 
Mr. F. C. Channing. For many years past he had been a tower of 
strength to the Council and its Executive. It was not only that he 
helped by regular attendance and the contribution of a sound practical 
judgment ; but in all discussion of procedure he brought to bear his 
long judicial experience in India, so that the Executive of the Council 
came to rely upon his decisions in these matters as a final court of 
appeal. He was a splendid specimen of the fine type of the retired 
Indian Civil Servant who on return home pensioned enters upon a 
second career of public service, giving freely of his time, and generously 
also of his scanty savings. 


Mr. CHANNING’s knowledge of Indian Culture was put to admirable 
use on the Joint-Committee of the School of Oriental Studies and 
of the Sociological Society, which organised the Congress of Living 
Religions within the Empire. He served on this Committee through- 
out its year of preliminary activities, attending with his customary 
regularity and helping particularly in the discussion of how to bring 
the leading Indian religions into effective representation at the 
Congress. During one of the three days devoted to the sociological 
approach to religion he presided over the deliberations of the Congress. 
His dignified presence and urbane speech will be missed at meetings 
of the Sociological Society, no less than his cultivated mind and practical 


judgment. 





Oxp Issurs oF THE SoctoLocicaL Review. 


For some time past there has been a shortage of back numbers of the 
Socro.ocicaL Review. There is a constant demand for complete sets of 
the Review from its commencement or for a certain year or period of years, 
and also for single back numbers. These requests unfortunately cannot 
always be met. It would be much appreciated if readers who chance to 
have spare copies of back numbers or who do not keep their sets for binding, 
would be willing to let us have them so that we may supply these orders. 
The issues of which we are in special need are :— 


Vol. I. 1908. All four numbers. 
Vol. II. 1909. All four numbers. 
Vol. Ill. 1910. October. 

Vol. IV. 1911. October. 

Vol. V. 1912. April and October. 
Vol. VIII. rors. April. 

Vol. XII. 1920. ing and Autumn. 
Vol. XIII. 1921. January. 


Letters should be addressed to the Manager, lay House Press, 6 
Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. oe : 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


REGIONALISM: Its PRACTICE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A stTace in the replacement of Muddledom by Survey and Planning is 
marked by a Regional Planning number of that admirable American j 
the Survey. An editorial note points out that the idea of Regional 

is now accepted in succession to previous phases of the movement, which for 
Neneaien dy dine ane (1) no planning at all in the growth of towns: 
(2) the filling out of the routine rectangles laid down by the municipal 
engineer’s ‘T-square : (3) Town-planning as practised during the past three 
decades—an affair first of civic centres and monuments, then of regulated 
highways and zoning and parks and transit, but limited to the city and 
its suburbs. 
Tue philosophy of Regional Planning is vividly and clearly stated in one 
of two articles contributed by Mr. Lewis Mumford to this number of the 
Survey. He pleads for a vision of the region as a whole and of the city 
as an integral part thereof. ‘‘ Not merely a wistful hope of a better environ- 
ment,” says Mr. Mumford, “ but sheer necessity, leads us thus to change 
our approach to the problem. For cities are becoming too big; as they 
grow they fall behind in the barest decencies of housing ; they become more 
expensive to operate, more difficult to police, more burdensome to work in, 
and more impossible to escape from even in the hours of leisure that we 
achieve. The forces that have created the great cities make permanent 
improvement within them well-nigh hopeless ; our efforts to plan them lag 
pitifully behind the need when indeed they do not foster the very growth 
that is becoming insupportable. We are providing, in Professor Geddes’ 
sardonic phrase, more and more of worse and worse.” 
“Not so with regional planning. ional planning asks not how wide 
an area can be brought under the egis of the metropolis, but how the popula- 
tion and civic facilities can be distributed so as to promote and stimulate a 
vivid, creative life throughout a whole region—a region being any geographic 
area that possesses a certain unity of climate, soil, vegetation, industry and 
culture. The regionalist attempts to plan such an area so that all its sites 
and resources, from forest to city, from highland to water level, may be 
soundly developed, and so that the population will be distributed so as to 
utilise, eine than to nullify or destroy, its natural advantages. It sees 
people, industry and the land as a single unit.’ 
“ Tere are a hundred approaches to regional planning; it brings to a 
head, in fact, a number of movements and methods which have been gather- 
ing momentum during the last twenty or thirty years. But each a 
has this in common with the others ; it attempts to promote a kind 
of life, at every point in the region. No form of industry and no type of 
city are tolerable that take the joy out of life. Communities in which court- 


suburbs, the impulse that is driving the family of small means out upon the 
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open road, there to build primitive bungalows regardless of discomfort and 
dangers to health, seems to us to be a pretty common one. These people 
are in the vanguard of a general effort to get a little joy back into life. At 
t this exodus is undertaken blindly, and all its promises are more or 
[ose illusory ; since a helter-skelter development such as is now going on 
in the countryside around our big cities promises only to spoil the landscape 
without permanently satisfying the hungry urbanites. There is on the 
other hand a countering movement which looks mainly towards garden cities. 
Our present congested districts are the results of the crude applications of 
the mechanical and mathematical sciences to social development; our 
pi cities represent fuller development of the more humane arts and 
sciences—biology and medicine and psychiatry and education and 
architecture.” 
“ ON its economic side, this movement towards a fuller human environment 
goes hand in hand with what has been aptly called the industrial counter 
revolution. For a hundred years in America business has been concentrating 
financial resources, concentrating factories and urban districts, attempting 
to create material prosperity by producing goods which could be quickly 
‘turned over.’ The paper values have increased enormously even in the 
brief period from 1900 to 1920 ; but most statisticians seem agreed that the 
real wages of the majority of workers have remained nearly stationary. The 
new industrial revolution is an attempt to spread the real income of industry 
by decentralising industry, by removing some of the burden of the business 
overhead and sales-promotion, ground rents in congested districts, and so 
forth. Regional planning is an attempt to turn industrial decentralisation— 
the effort to make the industrial mechanism work better—to permanent 
social uses. It is an attempt to realise the gains of modern industry in 
permanent houses, gardens, parks, playgrounds and community institutions.’ 


“ FINALLY, regional planning is the new Conservation—the conservation of 
human values hand in hand with natural resources. Regional planning sees 
that the depopulated countryside and the congested city are intimately 
related ; it sees that we waste vast quantities of time and energy by ignoring 
the potential resources of a region, that is, by forgetting all that lies between 
me terminal peints and junctions of our great railroads.” 

“ REGIONAL planning is not merely the concern of a profession : it is a mode 
of thinking and a method of procedure, and the regional plan itself is only 
a minor technical instrument in carrying out its aims.’ 


“Moreover the aim of regional planning is not confined to those who are 
interested in the development of industries and resources, The cultural 
forces that have begun to challenge the dominance of the big city are plainly 
working in the same direction. So the Little Theatre movement, by 
building local centres of culture instead of waiting patiently for the crumbs 
dropped from our metropolitan table, is essential to regionalism ; and in the 
same way our new experimental schools, which have showed the rich educa- 
tional opportunities that come from exploring and utilizing the whole living 
environment rather than sticking to the pallid routine of books, find them- 
selves handicapped in the existing centres and demand a new environment 
patterned on the human scale, in which the school may work intimately in 
touch with the home and with industry and with the surrounding world of 
nature.’ 

“ In sum, regional planning does not mean the planning of big cities beyond 
their present areas ; it means the reinvigoration and rehabilitation of whole 
regions so that the products of culture and civilisation, instead of being 
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confined to a prosperous minority in the co ed centres, shall be available 
to everyone at every point in a region where the physical basis for a cultivated 
life can be laid down. The technical means of achieving this new distribu- 
tion of power and culture are at hand. The question before us is whether 
the automatic operation of physical and financial forces is to burke our rising 
demand for a more vital and happy kind of existence, or whether, by co- 
ordinating our efforts and imaginatively grasping our opportunity, we can 
remold our institutions so as to promote a regional development—develop- 
ment that will eliminate our enormous economic wastes, give a new life to 
stable agriculture, set down fresh communities planned on a human scale, 
and, above all, restore a little happiness and freedom in places where these 
things have been pretty well wrung out. This is a question that cuts 
diametrically across a large part of our current political and social problems ; 
some of these it places in a new light, and some of them it makes meaningless.” 
THere are, as Mr. Mumford says, many and varied approaches to regional 
planning. Another illuminating paper by Mr. Mumford hi , for 
instance, in this special number of the Survey approaches the subject from 
the historic side. Other papers start from the standpoint of urban con- 
gestion, of waste and overlapping in transport, of power construction and 
transmission, of housing, of politics and education. With the exception of 
Mr. Mumford’s general treatment, all the papers are frankly practical. 
But underlying the discussion are vast and complex problems of theoretical 
sociology. What, for instance, have sociologists and anthropologists to say 
as to the more fundamental relations of Town and Country? This is the 
theme of the Summer School arranged jointly by Leplay House and the 
Uplands Association for this year. 
Vv. B. 





Tue Zionist UNIVERSITY. 


Sir Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, as President of the Sociological Society, 
received an invitation to be present at Jerusalem at the opening of the 
Zionist University; but being prevented from accepting by having to 
attend the Geographical Congress in Cairo on the same date, he appointed 
Professor Geddes to represent him. Professor Geddes, though present at 
the opening ceremony as Designer of the University, was thus there also as 
a member of Council of the Sociological Society in place of its President. 
The letter of congratulation (as printed below) which Professor Geddes 
wrote as a member of Council will be interesting to members of the Society, 
and has also a public interest in being one of the many letters of congratula- 
tion from UniVersities and other Institutions in Great Britain. 


To THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE 
Hesrew UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 


GENTLEMEN, 

1 HAVE pleasure in expressing the goodwill and the congratulations of the 
Sociological Society, and of my colleagues on its Council ; and in assuring 
you how warmly we welcome the rise of your new centre of research and 
study in the most venerable of historic cities ; as also how we look forward, 
and with confidence, to its many and valuable coming contributions to the 
social sciences; and these throughout their varied range; as from 
Archzology and History to current problems; again ranging widely, as 
from Comparative Religion, Philology, &c., to Economics, and this in its 
most constructive and social applications. We are confident, too, that 
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your work will be inspired by the lofty idealism, and the distinguished 
intellectual grasp and originality, which have so often and well characterised 
your people through its chequered past, and which are again so conspicuously 
eminent throughout the world of science and philosophy to-day. 
I am also safe in assuring you that the Sociological Society will consider it 
at once a duty, a privilege, and a pleasure, heartily to co-operate with your 
existing and coming Departments of sociological character, and this as fully 
as may be in its powers. 
Tuus with all good wishes (and as privileged to speak for the Sociological 
Society in absence of its President), believe me, 

Yours very cordially, 

Patrick GEDnES. 





A PLAN FoR STABILISING PRICEs. 


Unper the title of Tue BaNker’s Part IN RECONSTRUCTION, an article was 
published in the SocioLocicaL Review for 1917 (vol. ix), which discussed 
the question of monetary units from the standpoint of the evolution of 
scientific units in replacement of empirical ones. A note by Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale, was appended to that article, describing his project 
for a more scientific monetary unit by basing it on Index Numbers. Those 
interested in the social (i.e., general) aspects of this question may be referred 
to an article in the Economic JourNaL for March, where a very ingenious 
scheme of monetary unit is put forward by Professor G. N. Lewis, of 
California. On the face of it this scheme would seem to be more developed 
in a scientific direction than Irving Fisher’s. The gist of Professor Lewis’ 
scheme is set out below in the words of its author. 

“IN principle the plan consists in keeping the general monetary system as 
it existed in the great majority of nations before the war, and merely sub- 
stituting for gold a composite of commodities.” 

“ Merey for the purpose of our illustration, let us select four commodities 
to be used in our composite standard of currency. First, let us choose the 
most important of food-stuffs, wheat, with such specifications as to quality 
as are already familiar in the Wheat Exchange. Second, let us choose 
the most important textile r-»'erial, cotton. Third, let us choose the most 
important of metals, iron. finally, as our fourth commodity we may, 
partly as a concession to sentiment, partly because of its already large financial 
employment, choose the precious metal silver.” 

“ Likewise, for the purpose of illustration, let us call our currency unit 
one tal, and a note for 1,000 tals may, if we like, be called a kilotal, or, for 
short, a kil. This kil will have the value of (a) pounds of wheat, (b) pounds 
of cotton, (c) pounds of iron, and (d) pounds of silver, these quantities being 
fixed at the outset, once for all, and subject to no later alteration.” 


“ ANYONE possessing a nate for one kil may present this at a Government 
office and receive therefor four warrants, the first of which entitles him to 
receive (a) pounds of wheat ; the second (b) pounds of cotton ; the third 
(c) pounds of iron ; and the fourth (d) pounds of silver.” 

“ Now while the value of a wheat warrant, a cotton warrant, an iron warrant 
and a silver warrant, would together be always exactly one kil, the market 
price of the individual warrants would vary. Thus, for example, a wheat 
warrant might be worth 200 tals now and 220 tals a year from now. This, 
however, would be a matter of no particular concern to the Government. 
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It would always upon demand issue the four warrants for every kil turned 
in for that purpose, and conversely would give one kil in currency for every 
set of four warrants brought in.” 


“ It remains to provide for the conversion of the individual warrants into 
the corresponding commodities, and vice versa. A bank established by 
the Government, or under the ision of the Government, would 

bly act as the medium for t exchanges. The bank itself need 
not handle the commodities for which warrants are issued, but might 
give in exchange for a warrant an order upon some reputable firm, for which 
it would pay the current rate quoted on the Exchange. Thus a person 
presenting ten wheat warrants to the bank would receive an order for 10 x a 
pounds of wheat upon some member of the local Wheat Exchange; and 
a person wishing to sell 10 x a pounds of wheat would receive therefor ten 
warrants purchased from the bank at the current rate.” 


“ Ir the Government desire to avoid speculation in warrants, it could make 
these warrants valid for a short time only. The bank might act in these 
exchanges as banks do in very similar transactions involving foreign moneys, 
taking whatever small profits or losses might result from the fluctuations 
in value of individual warrants; or it might act merely as the financial 
agent of the Government. In either case payment to the bank would be 
necessary for its services in conducting the exchanges. This payment 
might be made out of the general funds of the Government, or a small 
commission might be charged for each transaction, corresponding to the 
brassage of some older systems of currency.” 


“ In countries which might possibly be cut off from the supply of one or 
more of these basic commodities, it might be desirable to establish Govern- 
ment warehouses for storing one or more of the basic commodities, but 
this is no essential part of the plan, and indeed it is usually found best not 
to tax the Government with duties which can equally well be performed 
by the existing machinery of private enterprise. The fact that the Govern- 
ment possesses no reserves will not affect the value of its money as long as 
the people are confident that the Government will fulfil its obligations to 
convert its money into the basic commodities.” 


“ Consiper how such a monetary system could be substituted for ae 
y mae Sew ye To take a specific example, let us assume that Englan 
esired to maintain for ever the existing price level by the method here 
outlined, basing its currency upon the composite standard of wheat, cotton, 
iron and silver, but without any nominal change in its monetary unit. It 
would then be only necessary to provide for the conversion of a thousand 
pounds sterling into (a) pounds of wheat, (b) pounds of cotton, &c., the 
quantities, a, b, c, and d being so chosen that the whole set of commodities 
at the present market B pe would have the value of £1,000. The change 
to the new system would be entirely imperceptible to the man in the street, 
who would only observe with satisfaction that the cost of living had become 
stationary.” 
“ Ip, however, it were desired to fix the price level as it was before the war, 
or, as a third and compromise alternative, to fix the level so as to restore 
the normal exchanges between the pound and the dollar, it would be possible 
to determine the quantities, a, b, c and d, so as to produce this result. 
Either of these decisions, however, would mean an appreciation of money, 
and this should not occur abruptly. But if some future date were set for 
the establishment of the new system, a gradual appreciation would occur 
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through the ordinary agencies of discount and speculation, so that once 
more the transition would occur on the specified date without being noticed 
by the average citizen.” 

“ IF two or more nations desired to adopt such a convertible composite 
currency it would not be necessary to change the units of money in these 
countries, but it would be desirable for each to adopt the same basic com- 
modities and the same ratios of a to b, to c,tod. In such event the fluctua- 
tions in the rate of exchange between the two countries should not be much 
greater than it was before the war under the gold standard. In the long 
run the rate of exchange would depend upon the cost of transportation of 
the basic commodities from one country to another.” 


“ Here, then, in this convertible composite currency we have a monetary 
system which could be put into operation with the minimum of machinery, 
without the slightest disturbance of business, and almost without the know- 
ledge of the average citizen. It conserves all of the advantages which long 
experience has shown to belong to a convertible currency.” 


THE general question of replacing empirical and traditional monetary units 
by scientifically contrived ones stands in close association with other aspects 
of “ business” which are slow to be touched and vivified by scientific 
criteria. No better instance perhaps could be cited than the tardiness with 
which men of business and even bankers seem to grasp the idea of a general 
price level represented by the abstract concept of Index Numbers. In 
the March issue of THe American Economic Review, in an article entitled 
THe STABILIZATION OF Prices AND Business, Professor J. R. Commons 
tells an anecdote in illustration. He says “there is no more important 
duty imposed upon economists than that of familiarising the public with 
the concept of a general price level. Much misleading advice is given, even 
from governmental headquarters, through failure to make the distinction 
between particular prices and the general price level. The Federal Trade 
Commission, for example, in 1920, replying to an enquiry from Congress 
as to why the price of petroleum products (gasoline) had so greatly advanced, 
devoted §7 printed pages to a solemn explanation of that advance in price, 
but never once mentioned that, compared with the rise of the general price 
level, the price of gasoline had actually declined.” 


Tue discussion which preceded the British return to a Gold Standard might 
be cited as a further instance of mental toughness under our modern system 
of Education. It would seem that, as at present educated, or miseducated, 
and taken in a lump, Cabinet Ministers, Politicians, Men of Business, 
Financiers, and their supporters in the Press, are about as impervious to 
scientific ideas as are the Primitive inhabitants of a South Sea Island. In 
the discussions of Parliament and the Press (with the brilliant exception of 
the Nation) the question of a return to the gold standard was carried on 
without serious reference to the scientific contributions made to this topic 
during the past ten years, and yet since the pecuniary perturbations of the 
War the topic of monetary units has entered upon a new phase. Already 
in mid-war the SocioLocicaL Review raised the issue of applying scientific 
concepts to monetary units. And since the end of the war there has been 
the sustained examination of this matter by the Cambridge School of Econo- 
mists with their notion of a “ managed currency.” ‘That this contribution 
of the Cambridge Economists should have been practically ignored in Parlia- 
ment and in the City would seem to justify Mr. Keynes’ criticism that all 
this world of Politics and Business is characterised by “a sterile and 
hard-boiled mentality.” VB. 
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Tue Historica, Aspect or Civics. 


Or late years the conception of the possible scope of Civics has widened 
considerably, and certain pioneers have instilled a living spirit into the 
somewhat inert body of what had previously been a dull subject. Those 
who are interested in the teaching of modern Civics assert that the aim of 
such teaching is threefold: it should arouse interest in the student’s sur- 
roundings and the everyday life of his district, and this interest should be 
gradually extended until it embraces the national life, and then the whole of 
humanity ; it should give knowledge of the various institutions formed by 
the citizen’s ancestors and pronounced good by their collective judgment, 
such institutions as the family, the church, parliaments, town councils, the 
press, city life, &c.; and it should inspire him with a devotion to the com- 
munity, a sense of responsibility to it, and a spirit of service that ever presses 
forward to more progress. These three, interest, knowledge, devotion, 
are the main characteristics of the complete citizen, and should be engendered 
in all young people. 


INTEREST in surroundings is chiefly gained by historical association: the 
story of a castle or a street, an old custom, the growth of an industry, a 
legend, link the citizen with romance. The history of his district gives him 
a sense of taking part in a continuity that is greater than he, but that has 
been produced by such as he. History lives not only in yesterday but 
extends forward until to-day ; it even casts the shadow of to-morrow. How 
much more interesting is it to labour in conscious conjunction with a past 
that has left its achievements in the buildings and work and everyday lives 
surrounding us, than to take a hand in some enterprise which has for us 
merely a superficial value because we do not know its foundations. The 
sight of a Town Hall with columns carries our memories to the Greeks, and 
their wonderful architecture; a Gothic cathedral like that of Milan or 
Lincoln recalls the glories wrought by the masons of the middle ages ; the 
very names of streets and of our friends speak of the occupations or 
characteristics of long ago ; the biographies of bygone citizens reveal what 
could be done in our village or city by those of like passions to ourselves.' 
And thus the historical aspect of Civics illumines the so-called common- 
place until it glows with interest, and the citizen realises that history builds 
on history, and for him civilisation implies more than past achievements. 


Tue second desirable quality in the citizen is the possession of knowledge 


of institutions; and this cannot be obtained without the aid of history. © 


The Civics student needs to know how what is has come to be, and only 
the long story of civilisation, or in other words, the tale of mankind’s thoughts 
and action on this earth, can tell him. The struggles, mistakes, achieve- 
ments, tragedies, and heroisms of life as a whole, resulting in our splendid 
but incomplete possessions, are the basis of all the reforms and progress 
that anyone can hope or work for. 


“ Knowledge, to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time ” 
can unroll only with the help of history ; and the readers must, in order to 


understand themselves and their society, con the tale of the stumbling 
beginnings of things, the ceaseless growth of civic habits and practices, the 





*The young Civics student should be encouraged to a notebook wherein he 
can paste pictures of his district at all aad wr “en ater: conrad 
si clalan cobadianal dieaea aoe local happenings, &c 
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triumphant emergence of an institution that has proved its worth by many 
trials and mistakes. Something must be learned of the characteristics 
throughout the ages of the Family, Vil Life, Town and Cities, Local 
Government, Schools and Universities, ustrial Life, Parliaments and 
other institutions.? And history will also tell of the subsequent decadence 
of some aspects of community life and institutions which have served well 
their purpose in the centuries that are gone, but beyond which humanity is 
now passing into greater spheres. Two such diverse spheres as religion 
and economics illustrate, in the examples of the Roman Catholicism of the 
middle ages, and the capitalism of the 18th century, the moving forward of 
mankind ; just as fetishism and the feudal system have gone, though each 
had their value to society in their own time. In gaining the knowledge 
he requires the Civics student will learn to appreciate all institutions that 
have embodied some ideal, or satisfied some need, or supported the order 
necessary for the stability of society. He will value such an institution as 
Parliament, if he knows the history of its inception, its early struggles, the 
meaning of its procedure and limitations. Instead of grumbling at the 
deficiencies of to-day he will co-operate in removing them, while recognising 
that his own improved condition and greater freedom have changed what 
once was 2 privilege into a bar to further privileges. 


Tue third characteristic of a complete citizen, that of devotion, needs an 
inspiration that can only be derived from history. Nothing can uplift the 
spirit so much as the record given by the long vista of the past, for it is a 
record of what has been done, and it is true that all citizens can say 


“ Oh beautiful my country ! 
Thou hast no common birthright, 
Grand memories on thee shine.” 


A review of the inheritance received by us—and we live in a world of 
legacies—evokes the wish to pass it on enriched by our efforts, additions, 
ideals, criticisms and amplifications. From no other source but the torch 
of history can such kindling come. Though Carlyle’s dictum that history 
is the biography of great men is only partially true, yet that section of history 
is one of the greateat means of causing the student of Civics to desire to 
emulate those of whom he learns, and to hand on the torch by expending 
himself in service to the community in a similar way. In this realm of 
aspiration what might be called the history to come is a living source of 
endeavour, for it provides visions constructed of the materials formed by 
pe has happened, and coloured by the imagination of the prophet or 
topian. 


InstrucTeD by the experiences and achievements of his ancestors, and 
enriched from all the stores of civilisation, the citizen views himself as an 
entity far nobler than a mere voter, or ratepayer, or unit in a legislative body. 
cot aoonee mre than statistics, economics, or an ea 

il. He regards himself as a member of a ing society that 
has constructed the road of civilisation since living in fellowship began, and 
that is still moving towards the world beautiful. The study of Civics 


*For young people no details should be given but the broad salient features of ancient 
tumes, the middle ages, and later times. The study should be abundantly 


illustrated , legends, and charts, bi , and imaginati 
touches. Ma of the eswation cae Soeuetansicel Up der gain and 
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pursued historically inevitably leads to the present with its problem and 
avenues of reform, and the student comes to them with interest already 
aroused, and a background of knowledge. He understands his bases, and 
realises that he stands on foundations wrought by others, and prepared for 
his work. Looking around he does not feel staggered by present conditions 
and events, for he knows that he, in conjunction with other citizens to come, 
has it in his power to direct the destiny of his country, and to create its future 


history. 
a E. M. Wurrte. 





Tue INSTITUTE FOR COMPARATIVE RESEARCH IN HuMAN CULTURE. 


A RECENT event which should interest Sociologists is the foundation of the 
Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture in Oslo. It was 
formally opened on September 4th, 1924, in the presence of the King of 
Norway, and has now completed its first year of work. 


Tue motives which led to its foundation were various. It was felt that there 
was a great need for a learned institution somewhat different in character 
from a University, an institution where original research work could be 
carried on unhampered by the requirements and limitations of examinations 
and lectures ; where it might be possible to treat collectively subjects usually 
rigorously and artificially separated from ene another into the diverse schools 
and faculties of a university ; and where the study of human culture might 
become really scientific and comparative. 


THERE were also ideals of internationalism behind the foundation of this 
Institute. The project was in preparation during the years of the great 
war, and its promoters felt keenly the tragedy of the breakdown of intellectual 
intercourse between scholars of different countries, and were convinced that 
the restoration and increase of this intercourse is the first and most essential 
step in the establishment of international peace ; for they realised that the 
world of thought is common property without national demarcations. It 
seemed, too, that in the difficult years that would necessarily follow the peace 
treaties, the neutral countries could do their share in acting as intermediaries 
and bringing together scholars of the rival groups of nations. If the com- 
— study of human culture should establish—as the founders of this 
nstitute anticipate—the universality of the laws that govern the culture of 
all nations and ages, the result will be a sense of solidarity that is the 
surest foundation for peace. 


Tue Institute has already arranged a course of lectures to which scholars of 
many nations contributed, and similar courses are to be arranged in future 
years. It has also set before itself an extensive programme of research— 
chiefly into the culture of the Arctic races—and of publication. It has in 
preparation several collections of folk-tales and writings on folk-lore. 


THE need of such a body as this is obvious and it is good to see so promising 
an effort to fill that need. Prof. Fredrik Strang (the president of the In- 
stitute) and his colleagues will, we are sure, be glad to welcome Sociologists 
from other countries who are visiting Norway and are interested in the 
researches being carried on at the Institute. The address is The Institute 
for Comparative Research in Human Culture, Oslo, Norway. 
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Tue Beautirut O_pHAM Society. 


Tue following notes are made from information gleaned at the Conference 
held in Oldham last March of people interested in Civic Societies, by 
arrangement between the Cities Committee of Leplay House and the 
Beautiful Oldham Society. 

Tere is in Oldham an Organisation called the Council of Social Welfare, 
which links together a great many Societies, one of which is the Beautiful 
Oldham Society, and it is with this particular Society that these notes deal. 
Tue Beautiful Oldham Society was founded in 1902, its object being the 
irmprovement of the town, the encouragement of gardening, tree planting, &c. 
THis statement of the aims of the Society is a very inadequate description 
of what it actually accomplishes, and an attempt will be made to give some 
idea of the extremely valuable work carried on. 

Tue work is so varied that it is difficult to get a grasp of it, and while no 
classification is sufficient, we may divide the work into three branches accord- 
ing to ages, namely, (1) the Senior Society, (2) the Junior Branch, and 
(3) the Young Oldham Society. 

TAKING first the Senior Branch, their work can be exhibited as arising 
out of three Committees, namely, the Show Committee, the Fresh Air and 
Sunshine Committee, and the Historical Committee. 


SuHow COMMITTEE AND ALLOTMENTS. 

Tue Beautiful Oldham Society took up the question of allotments during 
the war, and as the result of a meeting promoted by the B.O.S. and the 
Council of Social Welfare, at which the Mayor presided, ground for allot- 
ments was given by the Town Council, and the B.O.S. also obtained the 
use of various plots of ground. The B.O.S. provided assistance to the allot- 
ment holders in regard to fencing, and also in the providing of huts and 
sheds, making the stipulation that allotment holders should become members 
of the B.O.S. The town allotments at first ran their own Show, but for 
some years past they and the Gardeners’ Committee of the B.O.S. have 
worked together for an Allotment Show for which the Town Hall was lent, 
the re going to the Infirmary. This working together has been 
of great benefit in fostering the idea of interests in common, and it has 
enabled the allotment holders to resist successfully efforts to take away their 
land. Part of the Conference proceedings consisted in a visit to the Spring 
Flower Show of bulbs grown by the members of the B.O.S. and the school 
children. There was a magnificent display of bulbs by the senior members 
and a great profusion of bulbs and plants shown by the school children 
individually, together with very fine trophies arranged by the schools 
collectively. Coloured drawings of flowers done by the school children 
were also shown and formed a delightful exhibit. 


Fresh AIR AND SUNSHINE COMMITTEE. 


Tuis is really a Committee to deal with the smoke nuisance; it had its 
origin in a regional conference called by the B.O.S. on the day of the 
Mayor’s election in 1923, addresses being given by the local Members of 
Parliament on the subject of Smoke Prevention. It is not only a question 
of the smoke within the town of Oldham, but from the regions round 
about. The Chairman of the Health Committee of the Oldham Town 
Council is on the Manchester Regional Committee, and they are all working 
towards a trained Inspectorate for the whole region. One of the members 
of the B.O.S. was instrumental in stirring up the workmen actually stoking 
the boilers ; the men interested themselves very keenly in the question and 
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classes for stokers were arranged, public lectures promoted, and the stokers 
sent a deputation to consider the question with the Town Council regarding 
a change in the smoke limit. This Committee is in touch with the Smoke 
Abatement League of Great Britain. In Oldham the factory smoke appears 
to be worse than the domestic smoke, but efforts are also being made to 
deal with the house smoke by advocating the increased use of gas and a 
reduction in its price. Some of the members of the B.O.S. have interested 
themselves in the use of coalite, and have apparently assured themselves 
that it is as economical as coal and especially desirable for smoky chimneys. 


HIsTorIcAL COMMITTEE. 

One of the members of the B.O.S. has written the history of Oldham up 
to the reign of Henry VIII. The work done by the Historical Committee 
may be arran in four categories. First, they obtain the titles of all 
books, pamphlets, &c., relating to Oldham and prepare catalogues; the 
members arrange what they describe as “ rambles to discover the past in 
the present,” and meet together to put their notes into form, and to pool 
their knowledge. In order to discover as much as possible of the actual 
facts, the older people are interviewed with regard to past customs and 
events. Endeavours are also made to interest the young people, such as 
Scouts, Guides and Rovers, and to obtain their help. Attached to the 
Historical Committee is a Regional Survey Section which has assisted in the 
linking up of the Historical Society with one of the Committees of the 
Juvenile Organisations, which has for one of its objects the search for suitable 
sites for playing fields and playgrounds. 

THERE are many other items in connection with the Senior Section, and 
a few of these will now be shortly noted. 


THE GARDEN SUBURB. 

Tuert is first a garden suburb, the building of which was due to the initiation 
of the B.O.S. The suburb has been built and is managed by a public 
utility company, which consists largely of members of the B. O.S. The 
whole estate is in first-class order. There are grass verges on the roads 
about four feet wide, and the grass is growing perfectly. On these verges 
there are trees which have no railings round them, and the only damage 
they have suffered is due to horses biting the bark, and this is slight. In the 
planning of the garden suburb a plot was reserved for recreation, which is 
managed and developed by the Garden Suburb Tenants’ Association. 
PARKS AND RECREATION GROUNDS. 

WITH regard to parks and recreation grounds, when the B.O.S. was founded 
there was not more than one public park in Oldham. The B.O.S. tackled 
the Town Council, but they were told that there was no money and no 
land. However, by dint of perseverance it was found there were odd bits 
of land which the Council possessed, and which could easily be used for the 
purposes of recreation. The work of the Society in calling the attention 
of the Town Council to this question had a reaction on other bodies, in- 
cluding the Churches, a great many of which now have their own recreation 
ground. One of the most remarkable examples of this is the recreation 
ground at Hope Church, consisting of about fifteen acres, which was visited 
by the Conference, who were hospitably entertained at tea there. In it 
there are football fields, tennis grounds, cricket pitches, &c., as well as a 
pavilion where tea is supplied. Another is the recreation ground of Green- 
acres Congregational Church, which was largely laid out by the Young 
Men’s Class ; it has two pavilions, in one of which there is laid on a supply 
of gas and water, and “ pots” for teas. It has a cricket ground, bowling 
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green, and several tennis courts. It has had a most remarkable influence on 
the life of the children and young people of all ages ! 

‘THERE are now so many recreation grounds here that the whole landscape 
in this direction is devoted to them with a distant view of the Fells beyond. 
They are all connected with the Sunday Schools, adult and otherwise, of 
the Churches of various denominations. The first was given by the 
generosity of Dame Lees to Hope Congregational Church. 

One of the best examples of the work of the B.O.S. is the planting of a 
railway embankment with trees ; it now forms a beauty spot instead of being 
a mere bare piece of earth. 

RELATIONS WITH THE TOWN COUNCIL AND THE Press. 

Ir might be thought that there would be a certain amount of opposition to 
the idea of a Society busying itself so much with the concerns of the town, 
but there is no trace of any antagonism now, although at first there was some 
doubt. At present the relations with the Town Council are most excellent, and 
there is no doubt that this is owing to the very skilful piloting of the B.O.S. 
In regard to the Press, there are two pa published in Oldham, and they 
are thoroughly in sympathy with the B.O.S. By the suggestion of a Young 
Oldhan .., a letter is published weekly in one or other of the papers, called 
“The Young Oldham Letter.” This letter has played no small part in 
keeping the objects of the Society before the public ; a notable contribution 
consisted of a series of letters on local singing games, 43 altogether. 

One small item indicating the wide range of the interest of the B.O.S. is 
the reviving of the “Pace Egg Play.” ‘The old words were recovered 
and it is acted by children at Easter, occasionally in a school, and at the 
Annual Meeting of the Society. They have also had Tolstoi’s plays acted 
by children and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” in the garden suburb 
open-air theatre. 

WorK OF THE JUNIOR BRANCH OF THE B.O.S. 

Tuts is naturally one of the very most important spheres of the work of the 
B.O.S. There are two Branches. One is called the Junior Branch and 
the other the Young Oldham Society. The Junior Branch, strictly speaking, 
is for the school children, and the principle way in which the children are 
brought to understand what their Society is for, is by asking them to sign 
a pledge binding themselves to take care of natural objects, trees, plants, 
flowers, birds and their nests, and to do all they can to make the town and 
the school and their own surroundings as beautiful as possible. The card 
on which the children sign their names has a design of some natural objects 
printed in colours. Thousands of children have signed this card and they 
are usually enrolled in the Infant School. The children are also taught to 
feel that the various works carried on by the Town Council are things in 
which they have a personal interest, and for which they will some day be 
responsible. ‘They pay visits to the waterworks, gas works, &c.; the older 
children write essays on these visits. Another type of essay is on the history 
of their own district ; this is arranged by providing the teacher with a history 
of the district in which the school is situated ; this is told to the children 
by the teachers, who then write their essays. Small prizes are given, usually 
books which are chosen by the children—two prizes for each set of essays. 
The Junior Branch is worked by a Council on which every Elementary 
School has a representative. At the Conference, one of the speakers, 2 
teacher, emphasised the importance of bringing flowers into school, and 
associating them with the reading of nature . The children had been 
stim aun ainen to. eate Seren, hick chewed qpent bomnty of 
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thought and expression. This same speaker was also fully convinced that 
children have a much more lively a yeneee of what is beautiful than 
people imagine ; even in regard to buildings they can appreciate beauty, 
and it was strongly urged that schools should be built which are architec- 
turally beautiful. 

Younc OLpHaM Society. 

Tuis is a Society arranged to bring together the children after they have 
left school. The members of the B.O.5S. felt the need of adolescents very 
keenly. In the beginning an attempt was made to get the children together 
immediately after they had left school, and to promote old scholars’ associa- 
tions ; also regional associations were tried. But the obstacles were very 
great ; the children were too young ; they had not yet reached the age of 
association, and there were no continuation schools to supply meeting places 
where co-ordination could be arranged, and the B.O.S. itself could not 
finance buildings. Nevertheless, a certain number of these efforts succeeded, 
and after many years they formed the Young Oldham Branch. From this 
Branch many valuable workers have been obtained, notably Secretaries and 
Treasurers of both Senior and Young Oldham, and interested workers in the 
Junior Branch. The Young Oldham Letter has been already mentioned. The 
Young Oldham Society runs itself, enjoys itself at Bent House, and arranges 
many rambles to obtain a thorough knowledge of the whole neighbourhood. 
To a certain extent, the work in connection with the Young People has 
been taken over by the Juvenile Organisation which forms a part of the 
Council of Social Welfare, while in many cases the first suggestion has come 
from the B.O.S. The latest schemes are a play centre and a municipal 
school for wholly unemployed boys. 

In conclusion, we might say that the work carried on in Oldham is of a 
very remarkable character, and will repay a good deal of study. It should 
be realised that the work has not been done, as it were, automatically, and 
in fact what has been accomplished is evidently the result of the genius of 
Mrs. Higgs, the devoted founder of the B.O.S., who has not only supplied 
many of the ideas, but has for so long worked herself and stimulated others. 
In all this Mrs. Higgs has been greatly helped by Dame Lees, the President, 
and Councillor Marjorie Lees of the Town Council. It should be mentioned 
that much of it is made possible through the constant use of what can only 
be called a People’s Palace provided by Dame Lees in her own park. 

Or course much of the work of the B.O.S. seems to be of a nature which 
is being to some extent tackled in many towns, but what it has accomplished 
shows how much scope there is for the work of such Civic Societies every- 
where. One of the most remarkable features of Oldham is the way in 
which all the social work is permeated by one civic spirit, and the utmost 
help is thus obtained by co-operation, not only in regard to the ideals, but 
the actual detailed work. James GILcurist.* 





Socrat Lire in Rurat Districts. 

A VALUABLE article in the January-March number of the INTERNATIONAL 
REvIEW OF AGRICULTURAL Economics on “ Leisure Time Occupations in 
the Country ” brings together a long list of books and articles dealing with 
the subject in various countries and summarises the information on the 
subject. The writer leads up to an appreciation of the new English Rural 
Community Councils as perhaps the best method of dealing with the problem 
under present conditions, ee says on the authority of the INTERNATIONAL 
Lapour Review that similar Councils are now in existence in eleven countries. 





*Mr. Gilchrist is a member of the Leeds Civic Society. 
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Only slight reference is made to historical aspects of the subject, but enough 
to show the sad effect in regard to popular amusement and recreation caused 
by the decline in the influence of the Catholic Church after medizval times 
and the resulting loss of the Church Festivals. In some districts of Italy 
these are, however, still observed as a mixture of sacred and secular rejoicing 
and the writer of this note, when at a place of pilgrimage in honour of 
St. Francis a year or two since, saw the programme of the great August 
Pilgrimage on the church door. It began with Early Service at an Island 
Church, continued with a procession up the “ Sacro Monte” and visit to 
the series of Chapels illustrating the life of St. Francis. Then came High 
Mass, and in the afternoon races between the young men representing 
the various villages, at 5 o’clock Benediction, at 8 a concert, and the day 
concluded with Fireworks at 10 o’clock! But such Festivals are now 
probably exceptional even in Italy, and not only are these of less importance 
but there has been in most countries during the last two or three generations 
of town development and rural depression, a tendency to lose also the 
traditional neighbourly coming together for help and entertainment common 
in such varying districts as the South of France, the Scottish Islands and 
the New England States. Details of some of these rural gatherings are 
given, and also much information as to the more regularised and officialised 
arrangements which have largely taken their place and which include libraries, 
courses of lectures, clubs and institutes. On the whole the impression gained 
is that the social aspects of rural life are again on the upgrade, but that the 
process is somewhat difficult and that there is possibly a certain lack of 
spontaneity compared with the developments of earlier times. The writer 
has performed a real service in bringing together so much information on a 
subject of growing importance, and one of which it is difficult to obtain infor- 
mation as regards other countries than our own. It is an instance of the valuable 
and important work done by this International Quarterly. S. B. 





Tue INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 

CERTAIN members of the Industrial Institute have recently made public a 
memorandum addressed to the Council of that body which is of interest to 
all students of social and industrial questions. 

THE memorandum states that the stabilisation of industry and of employ- 
ment is the main objective of the Institute. “‘ The essential point we desire 
to make is that the smooth adjustment of the producing and distributing 
mechanisms, both to each other and to those new conditions which con- 
stantly arise, may be made a common objective. The importance of such 
adjustment is, not only that in proportion as it can be managed it increases 
the security and efficiency of all our business operations, but, more especially, 
because that adjustment may have such far-reaching effect on the regularity 
of the employment of our people, and may add so much to the comfort and 
security of their lives.” It asks that the Institute should undertake enquiries 
and researches in a scientific spirit in order to discover the movements 
which are tending to stabilisation. 

WE give here the list of signatures to this statement. Probably never before 
has so widely representative a list of names been appended to any document 
on industrial affairs :—Henry Bell, Margaret G. Bondfield, Burnham, F. S. 
Button, J. R. Clynes, C. T. C , Frank Hodges, J. M. Keynes, Walter 
Leaf, W. Manchester, J. E. McCullock, R. A. S. Redmayne, Rhondda, 
E. T. Salveson, H. Riall Sankey, R. T. Smith, J. C. Stamp, Gilbert C. Vyle, 
J. C. A. Ward, F. V. Willey. 

Tue Institute has its office at 102 Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following Report was presented by the Council to the Annual General 
Meeting on June 18th, 1925. 
CONFERENCE ON LIVING RELIGIONS WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 


JomnTLy with the School of Oriental Studies the Sociological Society devoted 
nearly a year’s work to the preparation of a ten days’ Conference on Livinc 
RELIGIONS WITHIN THE Emptre, held at the Imperial Institute, from Septem- 
ber 22nd to October 3rd, 1924. Members of the Society were kept informed, 
THROUGH THE Review, of the nature of the Conference and the steps taken 
to insure its success. It only remains to add that the Conference was 
attended by some 1,100 persons from all parts of the world. ‘The expenditure 
of the Sociological Seciety in connection therewith were borne by a special 
donation made for the purpose by an anonymous donor. The published 
Proceedings, issued by Messrs. Duckworth at the price of 16s., will be 
reviewed at length in the October issue of the SocioLocicaL Review. 


MEETINGS, 

One Ordinary Meeting was held during the Autumn Term at which Sir 
Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., delivered his Presidential 
Address on Tue Sense or Society, and one during the Spring Term at 
which Mr. C. B. Fawcett read a paper on the DisTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
OVER THE LAND, under the Chairmanship of Sir Francis Younghusband. Both 
these meetings were held at the rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington House. 


Two At Homes have been given during the past session to Members of 
Leplay House and the Sociological Society jointly. At the first, on January 
27th, Mr. Montague Fordham spoke on the New Sociat Po.icy Group, 
and Mr. McGegan on the Stupy or Current Events. ‘Much pleasure 
was added to a very interesting meeting by the harp and ‘cello solos and 
duets by Miss Aurddolen Williams and Miss Susie Thomas. At the second 
At Home on May 2ist, Dr. Gilbert Slater gave an address on the TRADE 
Union Report ON Russia. 


(1) S®CRETARYSHIP. 

Mempers will have heard already of the appointment in September last 
of Miss E. W. Spear to the Secretaryship of the Society. The Council 
desires to express its appreciation of Mrs. McKillop’s assistance during the 


time that elapsed between the resignation of the past Secretary and the . 


appointment of Miss Spear. Mrs. McKillop continues to act as Librarian. 
During the Spring and Summer Miss E. G. B. Thomas served as Acting 
Editor of the Review. 


(2) Osrruary, , 

Tue Society and Council have sustained a great loss by the death of Mr. 
F. C. Channing, late of the Indian Civil Service. He was unfailing in his 
attendance at all meetings, and the Council will sadly miss his very real 
interest in the objects of the Society. An appreciation of his work will be 
found in the July issue of the Review. 


(3) FrNance, 
A PRELIMINARY statement of accounts for the year 1924 shows a credit 
balance of £4 6s. 11d. 


(4) MEMBERS, ETC. 
Tue number of members for the year 1925 is 211. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BIOLOGY: Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. 1 vol. in Home 
University Library, pp. 254. Williams & Norgate, London. 1925. 
Tuts little book by Profs. Geddes and Thomson lives up to its title. Unlike 
so many books purporting to deal with life and its manifestations, this one 
really does treat of the living plant and the living animal. The breath of 
life is infused into the dry bones of biological science. A good combination 
this, of the botanist and the zoologist, neither of them guiltless of excursions 
into the realms of philosophy and sociology, and, may we suspect, of poetry 
also, for there is something of the poet as well as the seer in these pages. 
To the present writer the peculiar interest of the book lies in the fact that 
it contributes powerful support to the new movement which is discernible 
in the biological sciences. The day of dogmatic materialism in biology is 
t, though most workers still cling to physico-chemical methods of study, 
use of the definiteness of the results these yield, and because there 
appears to be no practical alternative. Vitalism is still suspect, and few 
take kindly to notions of vital energy, entelechy, or even to the far more 
subtle conception of the élan vital. But the destructive criticism which the 
vitalists have applied with much success to the tenets of materialism has had 
its effect in shaking confidence and opening the way to a wider and richer 
conception of life. Vitalism, however, seems to have failed on the con- 
structive side, for it has supplied no distinctively new method of approach 
to biological problems—it is materialism all over again, plus a mysterious 
entity, the god in the machine. 
Tue third way, that of considering the living thing as something sui generis, 
to be studied by the help of concepts purely biological, has not so far been 
fully developed. Dr. J. S. Haldane has advocated a form of it with much 
skill and vigour in a series of books, basing it generally upon a Hegelian 
philosophy, and Prof. Thomson himself has given expression to it in his 
Gifford Lectures. In this “ biological” view the organism is treated not 
as a machine, though it is admitted that much of its working is machine-like, 
but as a living unity, having a measure of individuality and independence, 
and a certain continuity of existence of which only vague analogies appear 
in the inorganic realm. In my own view, this biological method must be 
based in the long run upon a psychological interpretation of vital activities, 
and is therefore more properly to be called a psycho-biological view.* 


Our authors take up quite definitely the position that biology must be an- 


autonomous science with concepts and methods of its own, using the 
physical sciences certainly, but not pe to reduce organic happeni 

to the physico-chemical level at the cost o missing whet io distinctively 
vital. After discussing the contributions which physics and chemistry 
have made to the understanding of life, they write “ Still, while i 
all these, and as far as they can go, we maintain that without at all i 

* vitality ’ or ‘ vital forces’ in any of their old or occult senses, we are sti 
entitled to claim that the study of organic beings, as Biology, retains its 
distinctiveness, of self-maintaining and species-maintaining life—in two 
words ‘Nutrition and Reproduction’—which distinguishes these as 
functional wholes, distinct ideas, therefore, from their physico-chemical and 
analytical presentments, necessarily underlying though these are. We 
maintain the distinctive autonomy of biology on these simple grounds, 
despite all interpretations on the plane of physical science” (p. 174). I 


*See the writer’s book, ‘Tue Srupy or Livinc Tuines, Methuen, 1924. 
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am tempted to claim them too as adherents of the psycho-biological inter- 
pretation on the strength of the following passages, as well as of the general 
tenour of their book. “ But as in the life of a child we cannot say ‘ Lo 
here,’ and ‘ Lo there,’ when mind is dawning, so, through animate nature, 
who can say at what levels mind is still wholly slumbering ; or exactly how 
far in different forms it may be awake, awakening, or only stirring in its 
sleep? The fundamental evolutionary concept of continuity suggests that 
there must be throughout Nature something of that psychic light which even 
in man is still but approaching the perfect day .... At any rate, we 
cannot fear to include in our picture of living things their promise and 
potency—in higher reaches, their epiphany—of ‘ Mind.’ But this is not 
merely, nor even mainly, in distinct intellectual expression—that is but a 
late (and still imperfect) development—but in the well-springs of feeling 
and in the bent and discharging bow of purposive endeavour. Processes 
cognitive, emotive, and conative—the customary presentment of mind—are 
not their evolutionary beginnings vibrating in ovum and embryo—and thus 
from Protozoa to Metazoa in their ascent? Are they not faintly sounding 
in coral and sea-lily, increasing in more active animals, coming even to music 
in the birds ?” (pp. 31-2). 

AND again, much later in the book, in treating of the relation of psychology 
to biology—‘‘ Our ‘ biology ’ and ‘ psychology ’ are here seen linked together. 
But if so, their separation, in our customary way, does not really constitute 
them two separate sciences, properly so called ; we see now that these are 
only our separate sides—convenient, and even necessary for analysis—of the 
simple old unitary way of studying and interpreting life as we see it, whether 
in watching the robins, or in choosing a horse. ‘ Biologist’ and ‘ Psycho- 
logist,’ though alike starting from the old naturalists, by turns observant, 
and would-be interpretative, have arisen by their division of critical labours ” 
(p. 228). 

So much then for the general philosophical position taken up by the authors 
—in the writer’s opinion a sound and fruitful one, with which he has every 
sympathy. 

OF the book itself, and of the manner of presentment chosen, let a few words 
suffice, for it is pre-eminently a book to buy and enjoy, not to read about. 
The introductory chapter on the Characteristics of Life is inimitable in its 
range and grace of expression, and there are many other fine pages later on. 
The second chapter gives us a sketch of the history of biological research 
and a classification of its problems. The rest of the book develops these 
two themes—of the manifestations of life, and the attempts of the human mind 
to systematise them. Of particular interest to readers of this Review are 
the closing pages of the book, where the relations of biology to sociology 
are dealt with in characteristic fashion. 


In conclusion, one word of criticism, or rather one note of caution. To 
the biologist the book is delightful, and delightfully easy to read. But the 
range of subjects treated is so wide, and the treatment necessarily so allusive, 
that in order to appreciate it fully the non-technical reader must be prepared 
to supplement it by further readings in biology. Fortunately his way has 
been made easy by the authors themselves. 

E. S. Russei. 





RELIGION DE L’HUMANITE ; Publication No. 1 de ]’an 1924. (Rio de Janeiro.) 


‘Tus volume consists of a number of reprints of documents connected with the life 
of Auguste Comte, with some of his shorter works. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL DUTY: by John Lee. Student Christian 
Movement. (58.) 


THE DIVINE KINGDOM WITHIN THE EMPIRE: by Rowland 
Wormell. George Routledge & Sons Ltd. (6s. 6d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT : a suggested Policy: by J. W. Scott. A. & C. 
Black. (1s.) 


CANCER OF EMPIRE: by William Bolitho. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Ltd. (2s. 6d.) 


“I wave no theory of the secular life,” the answer of the curate in the 
story (when challenged after his sermon on “ being good” as to how to 
become good) is still too applicable to the church as a whole, in this country 
at any rate. But at least such books as the first two of the above four, such 
conferences as are now held under the wgis of C.O.P.E.C. or of the Student 
Christian Movement, show that an attempt is being made at long last to 
recover such a theory. The four hundred years interval since the break- 
down of the mediaeval church and its implications has not made the task 
easier. It is comparable to the problems of the early church in Christianising 
the Roman Empire and its difficulty and complexity is not less but rather 
more. “ The great experiment of the direct rule of Christ remains to be 
tried,” says Mr. Wormell, “ the Christian theocracy is yet to come.” Yet 
when he makes in the later sections of his book an enquiry into the meaning 
of such a theocracy Mr. Wormell has little of definite suggestiveness to give 
us. His conclusion appears to be that Christianity (in the guise of the 
Church of England) may be able not indeed to transform our civilisation 
but to act as a palliating and helpful influencein a dismal world. “We may 
be able,” he says, “so to sweeten civilisation that mankind can bear it.” 
This seems a poor conclusion of the whole matter and to mean little less 
than an admission that the problem is insoluble. Is the fault perhaps partly 
in the “ Imperial outlook”? It seems that Mr. Wormell envisages the 
problem as one for these Islands and this Empire, but hardly at all in relation 
to other countries and Christian churches abroad. Is not the true sequence 
rather from home district or city and country to Christendom and so to 
the world at large? Can we solve our problems as though this country 
were not a part of Europe and implicated in Western civilisation ? 


Tuts undue emphasis on the Empire, this practical separatism, is one of 
those evil results of Protestantism which it is for the coming age to undo. 
We need to find an ethic not only for Englishmen or Britons but a theory 
of life to which other peoples, even outside the Empire, other parts of the 
church Catholic, have contributions to make. For the rest the book is 
largely concerned with administrative problems. 


TurNING to Mr. John Lee’s book, we find a refreshing recognition of the 
evils and dangers involved in alliance between the church and the state 
combined with apartness of the church from social life. Mr. Lee makes 
a valuable contribution to our understanding of the Oxford movement on 
just this point. He shows that the leaders of that movement did not as 
has been said ignore social problems, but they distrusted legislation and 
— as the cure. The fifty or sixty years that have elapsed since that day 

ve done much to justify this distrust. Mr. Lee points out that there has 
even been a certain weakening of the sense of responsibility owing to social 
legislation and that the church has not developed a theory of social life and 
responsibilities. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Mr. Leze’s point of view on social ethics may be summed up in the statement 
that he tends naturally as a Christian to distrust of governments and legisla- 
tive enactments as the remedy for social evils, and looks rather to an ideal 
of minimising government than of state socialism. In this view he is 
in sympathy with such sociologists as Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford, 
who definitely put forward the “ resorption of Government ” as the ideal to 
make for. But this involves the discovery of a definite theory of the secular 
life by which conduct may be governed. What are Mr. Lee’s contributions 
to such a theory ? 


It is interesting to note that he looks for a way out to the rise of an order 
giving a spiritual emphasis to voluntary corporate life “‘ consecrated to the 
common effort of helping all men to realise themselves as part of the brother- 
hood.” In other words, he emphasises the work of the Spiritual Power as 
tending to replace the Temporal or Civil Power. Indeed, in his anxiety to 
attack the Civil Power, Mr. Lee seems to ove-look the existence of the local 
community in which after all men still live. He does not turn, as do our 
civic sociologists, to the rediscovery of the local civitas, or polis, as a help 
towards the attainment of a happier society. His two interesting chapters 
“The Catholic Social Heritage” and “The Romance of the Soul” are 
indeed less interesting for the solutions they offer than for the problems they 
raise. The value of the book indeed appears to consist in just this, that it 
does raise very definitely the problem what shall it avail a man (or men) 
to gain the whole world and lose his own soul? The writer sees clearly 
and puts vividly the eternal failure of regulations of any kind to bring about 
millenial conditions, but to the questions (1) what would the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth be like, and (2) how are we to bring it about, he has little 
definite to say beyond the warning that legal methods will not advance it 
far if at all. His chapter on “ The Christian Sociology ” does not supply 
an answer. By this term he appears to mean “ A social scheme or schemes 
which would be the necessary deduction from Christian principles.” ‘The 
term has of late become one of current usage, yet it appears to be inappro- 
priate, for sociology is the study of societies and an applied sociology though 
it may well apply Christian principles to its valuation of results, yet should 
surely also take into account anything of value discovered through that 
study, i.e., it should be not only Christian but also scientific. This is indeed 
the claim of the central sociological tradition from Comte, and a comparison 
of the work of writers in that tradition, such as those to whom we have 
referred, with such books as Mr. Lee’s will show that the claim is not 
unfounded. Such a comparison will go far to suggest answers to both these 
questions. It is perhaps the most urgent necessity at the moment that 
those Christians seeking light upon these questions should come together 
with those representing the more scientific sociological tradition. It is 
therefore something of a misfortune if the use of the term “ Christian 
sociology ” leads them to think that they do not need to look further for 
more light than, e.g., the medizval tradition, valuable as that is. 


But when all is said Mr. Lee’s book is useful because it puts clearly in an 
age threatened by the development of the servile state the Christian case 
for another solution of social problems. 


TURN now to the second pair of books in the four under review. These 
two volumes, respectively by Professor Scott and Mr. Bolitho, when put 
alongside those by Mr. Lee and Mr. Wormell, may be held implicitly to 
raise the question whether a theory of the secular life can be adequately 
conceived in isolation from religious issues. As sociologists, are we not 
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bound to assume that the secular and the religious life are but aspects of a 
single unity? If so, it follows that what is good and true in each pair of 
the four books under consideration can be integrated into something more 
illuminating than in either couple taken apart from the other. Anyhow, it 
is clear that Professor Scott and Mr. Bolitho should be read together, one 
shows vividly an evil at the heart of our civilisation and the other no less 
vividly indicates an antidote. The cancer is our overcrowded housing 
conditions as illustrated by Glasgow, the indicated antidote is to adopt a 
policy of what Professor Scott calls “‘ not bunching,” a policy of giving those 
of our people who will cultivate gardens for food from one-third of an acre 
to one acre with each cottage. writer of CANCER OF EMPIRE sees no 
remedy for Glasgow because of the enormous cost of rehousing, but in so 
far as the system of food-growing at home can be carried out the cost could 
be met through the savings of the system. It is well known that the tenants 
at Bournville reckon that the savings on comparatively small gardens amount 
to 2s. 6d. a week. If the definite idea of food supply at home be adopted 
on acre plots a great deal more could be done, as Professor Scott points out, 
with fowls, rabbits, goats as well as fruit ; even per in the case of a 
group putting some land into a common field a considerable part of the flour 
needed for each family might be provided, though Professor Scott does not 
himself go so far as to suggest this. Nowadays it is easy to buy a hand mill 
for {5 and a small power mill for a little more. Professor Scott puts his 
case with a convin — and an infectious enthusiasm. But a question 
arises in the mind of a r who takes an interest in the interrelation of 
town and regional planning. Would not such a policy on any large scale 
spread out pop ulated areas so far as to put the real country beyond the 
reach of all those on the outer fringe? Professor Scott’s cover s 

that this system amounts to a new kind of town planning. Would it not 
rather make a new kind of regional planning practically essential, p' 

which would preserve wedges of parkland running far into such popula 
areas? These parks should widen out into districts where building on each 
acre was not allowed and into nature reserves and so might balance such an 
enormous development of suburban areas. Under such conditions the 
development on a large scale of “‘ Homecrofting” might be an unmixed 
blessing, and indeed help materially to solve the problem of unemployment, 
as Professor Scott points out. Further, it would offer a way out from urban 
to rural life for children growing up in such homes, and this both in England 
or in the colonies. It would be an invaluable part in any attempt towards 
the recolonisation of England on a considerable scale. Professor Scott has 
two stimulating chapters on Homecrofting as an educational method. He isa 
believer in the educational value of the primitive occupations, and especially 
of such gardening for home food supply and of the rearing of animals.* 


THE inhabitants of such a place as Glasgow, it will be said, could not use 
the land even if given them, but a proportion of them are people who have 
drifted there from country districts, am are highly skilled and intelligent 
workmen who could learn from these. If such people were given the oppor- 
tunity of better conditions it would mean that at least the most congested 
districts could be cleared out and some light and air introduced into the 
grim tenements remaining ! 
*On Saturday, July 11th, THE SpecraTor is umns to an oe & for 
funds to try out tn peeean @ —eedede gm ER ” of the kind 
in Professor Scott’s UNEMPLOYMENT, &c. The capital required : is about £2,500. 
Enquiries should be sent to Professor Scott, University , Cardiff. Con- 


tributions should be sent to The Editor, THe SPeCTATOR, 13 York Street, 
London, W.C, 2. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


It may be said is not this already the method of Garden Cities? It appears 
to differ mainly in the amount of ground attached to each house, but this 
difference is considerable. The Garden City standard is 12 to an acre, the 
suggestion here is one house to an acre or at any rate not more than three 
houses to an acre. The difference is important because the object of this 
method is to tide over times of unemployment by the growing of food at 
home. Any contribution to the problem of the food supply must be 
important at the present time. Ought not this method to be taken into 
consideration, both on the immediately practical side of planning for home- 
crofting and on the educational side of training boys and girls in their later 
years at school so that they may be capable of entering on such a life later ? 
Here might be a substantial means of mitigating the discontent bred of 
industrial monotony, a line of action for which the allotments movement 
has already prepared the way. Is it not an important step in that recon- 
struction which is so pressing a necessity ? It will not be the only step even 
on the Housing side. There will still be room for Garden Cities of a closer 
built type, but it does seem that this method is well deserving of serious 
consideration both in its immediately practical and educational sides. It 
could not find a more persuasive advocate than Professor Scott. 

SINCE it touches and illuminates such vast and complex problems as the 
relation of town and country, of housing and education, of the food supply 
and unemployment, Homecrofting may be viewed as a sample of recon- 
structive endeavour that goes far. And when one asks how far ?—the 
answer of course depends upon a multiplicity of factors all being brought 
into harmony by one compelling vision of life. But is it ible to go so 
far in search of unity without raising religious issues ? tever be the 
response, Homecrofting may be suggested to all writers, such as Mr. Lee and 
Mr. Wormell, concerned about the correlation of secular and sacred things, as 
a type of concrete approach to the unison they are seeking. Ss. B. 





THE RACES OF MAN AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION: by A. C. 
Haddon. (Cambridge University Press, 1924. 6s. net.) 

THis new edition of Dr. Haddon’s manual is to be heartily welcomed. 
It is interesting to see a volume in which the varieties of men are listed, 
described, and distinguished just as are the plants in a systematic flora : 
and if this part of the work is tested by reference in the course of miscellaneous 
anthropological reading it will be found to be very much to the purpose. 
The succeeding portion, dealing with the distribution of the races already 
described is also useful for reference, but seems too much compressed to 
serve the purpose of anyone but a beginner, and him perhaps not too well. 
There are other more general sections, and a good bibliography. 

One criticism is permissible—that, in an elementary book, Dr. Haddon 
might have done well to show less anxiety as to including opinions that 
differ from his own. Will not, e.g., the entry under Brown Race on page 24 
tend rather to confuse the mind of one without inside knowledge? And 
other examples could be quoted : but we ought no doubt to remember that 
the classifying of the human physical types is not yet quite at the same 
stage as the Clansification of “lower” forms of life. A. F. 





THE DEVELOPMENT PLANNING OF TOWN AND COUNTRY: by 
D. Lieufer Thomas and Patrick Abercrombie. (Welsh Housing Association. 
1921. Is. net.) 

Tuts pamphlet, reprinted from the Transactions of the Society of Cymmrodorion, 

we eloquently (and with abundance of examples from past and present) for a 

velopment Plan for the whole of Wales, based upon systematic surveys. 
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AGRICULTURE AND THE UNEMPLOYED: by William Wright, 
M.P., and Arthur J. Penty. (The Labour Publishing Co. Ltd. Cloth, 
2s. 6d.; paper cover, 1s.) 

Ir, twenty years ago, when Mr. Penty was writing his little book on THe 
RESTORATION OF THE GuILD System, he had been told that the first fruit 
of his proposals would come from the countryside, he would, I suspect, 
have been frankly incredulous. 
Ir is true that even in those days, he recognised that agriculture had “ an 
intrinsic value as a factor of the national life”: but I doubt if he, or indeed 
anyone of his group, saw that the Guild System had an immediate and 
direct application to the rural problem. 
Now-a-pays the position has changed, for whilst the industrialists are still 
in doubt as to how their problems should be approached, the more intelligent 
country people recognise that their way to freedom lies by the adoption of 
“the just price” now judiciously rechristened “ the standard price,” by 
the building up of the Distributive Guild now called “ A National Co- 
operative Trust,” and by the introduction of some form of guild organisation 
which is shrouded in the general phrase that the control of agriculture should 
be in the hands of the agriculturalists. 
Tue little book, the subject of this review, does not enlarge on this theme, 
but it sets out in a simple and direct manner, the root facts that everyone 
ought to know about the rural problem: to attain this result, the com- 
bination of Mr. William Wright, the Labour member for Rutherglen, and 
Mr. Penty, has been a very fortunate one, for it has secured due consideration 
for both the practical and the philosophical aspects of the problem. 
Tue argument of the book is one with which sociologists are familiar :-— 
Our control of a huge world trade has come to an end, and if we are to 
survive we must turn our attention to the development of our own country. 
This means turning our attention to Agriculture. What development of 
agriculture is possible? That is the question that the orthodox Victorian 
economists refused to ask themselves or to allow the public to consider, 
for their theories fitted in with the decay of the countryside, and if there 
was anything to be said for its development, their arguments would be 
weakened. ‘The whole school of thought by which they lived might indeed 
in that event tumble to the ground: and their personal reputations and 
even their incomes might disappear. 

It was, therefore, of the utmost importance to suppress such inconvenient 

ideas. And so the attack was started, and those who said that decay of 

agriculture meant the breakdown of our civilisation were derided and 
ultimately overwhelmed in a war of words. 

Nowapays even the orthodox English economists recognise that there 

is some flaw in their theory, and are inclined to listen,to commonsense: 

and whilst we are hammering at the “ pundits,” the public is being rapidly 
converted. 

Tuis little book suggests what is possible. [t makes it clear that agriculture 

is naturally a highly productive industry that can provide employment at 

fair wages for the greater number of the unemployed. The book is written 
primarily for the public, but it is not the less important for that. It is 
what an elementary book should be, a direct statement of the fundamental 

facts with pertinent explanations and illustrations put r into a 

thoroughly readable form which makes it pleasant to read. Everyone who 

wants to get quickly a clear grasp of the problem should buy it: it has the 

great advantage that it can be bought for a shilling. M.F. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN HUNGARY: 
by Oscar Jaszi. P. S. King & Sons. 1924. 8vo. (158. net.) 


Tue author of this book is not only a practised speaker and writer, but also 
a politician who took part (at one time almost a leading part) in the events 
he describes. As he was a leading figure in the (Radical) Karolyi party, 
which took over the government at the time of the Revolution of October, 
1918, and has been in exile from Hungary since the establishment of tie 
Horthy régime, we can hardly expect from him an impartial account of 
events ; nor can we hope that his judgments and schemes for the future 
of Hungary will be altogether the product of detached observation and 
reflection. But no one who reads the book will be able to deny its interest— 
one can read it through from cover to cover without pause—and the ability 
of the writer ; and his position as an advocate of a particular political party 
and particular view does not prevent the author from paying intelligent and 
sympathetic tribute to at least some of his opponents in words which have 
an absolutely genuine ring. 


BROADLY his position is that the Karolyi party was the only party which 
had a workable policy for Hungary after the military débacle and the 
peaceful revolution of 1918. This policy was one of disarmament, freedom 
for the nationalities, land reform, and universal franchise. It failed, accord- 
ing to the author, for lack of support from the Allies and from internal 
weakness in the party, and lack of a body of officials and administrators who 
could carry out a policy radically different from the traditional Hungarian 
idea. The Red Revolution supervened: and the author’s narrative of 
events at this period, his sketches of some leading persons in it, and his 
account of the causes of its ultimate failure are perhaps the most interesting 
and valuable part of the book. The Roumanian invasion broke the Red 
power—already tottering to its fall—and after and as a result of Allied 
intervention the Horthy régime commenced. Mr. Jaszi makes clear his 
belief that the Allies should have given support to the Karolyi party (i.e., 
his own party), and that the Horthy régime has done unmixed harm. He 
fills much space with the narrative of the excesses and horrors of the White 
Terror: and he sees no hope of peace in Central Europe or of prosperity 
for Hungary until the Horthy régime comes to an end. He would replace 
it by a liberal régime, with a policy of economic understanding with the 
surrounding powers, freedom of the press, universal suffrage, and finally 
the development of a united Danubian confederacy. 


Tue Sociotocicat Review is not the place for a criticism of rival political 
theories : but some aspects of the gencral situation in Hungary, aspects 
somewhat neglected in this book, may be mentioned. First (quite apart 
from the shock of war) is the force of the comparatively recent impact of the 
Industrial Revolution in Hungary and the lands further east. We in the 
west have settled down to live with machines as well as we may: in the 
plains of Hungary and Russia the machine is still a Phenomenon—a portent 
of the destruction of the old peasant civilisation. Second is the power of 
“liberal ” ideas (of which our author’s thesis is an outstanding example) 
flowing eastwards from intellectualist groups in Paris and London, and 
(much more important) borne to their homelands by innumerable emigrants 
returned from the United States. We, again, have effected a compromise 
with these ideas, where we have not lost faith in them: in eastern Europe 
they act as a heady wine among people with no experience of their failure 
in practice. Third, is the domination of the simple peasant economy by 
a financial system more ruthless and by all accounts much less scrupulous 
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than anything we know here. Last (not to extend this notice unduly) is 
the complete ineffectiveness of the current religious ideas and organisation 
in the face of these radical changes. Can Hungary produce a Solon who 
will master the situation thus outlined ? He does not seem to exist in any 
of the present political parties. AF. 





STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY : 
by C. E. Vaughan and A. G. Little. 2 vols. Manchester: at the 
University Press. 1925. ({2 2s. od.) 


Tue late Professor Vaughan spent the larger part of his life in preparing 
to write a history of Modern Political Philosophy. The scheme was too 
large to be carried out in its entirety ; but he lived long enough to publish 
a superb edition of Rousseau’s political writings, and the present volumes, 
which appear three years after his death, contain a valuable series of personal 
studies. The first volume centres round the problem of the Social Contract, 
and surveys the theories and criticisms of Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Vico, 
Montesquieu and Hume. The second volume possesses less organic unity, 
dealing as it does with Burke, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Comte and Mazzini. 
In the introductory Memoir of his old friend and colleague Dr. Little, the 
editor of these volumes, reveals to us a striking personality, combining eager 
interest in the practical problems of citizenship with a profound knowledge 
of European literature and thought. He was indeed one of the most learned 
and many-sided scholars of our own time, and his flair for ideas made him 
a singularly stimulating teacher. 


Pernaps the most striking chapter is that on Mazzini, of whom he writes 
with boundless enthusiasm. “ He left an example of speculative genius 
devoted to the active service of man such as Europe had not seen since the 
age of Luther and Calvin.” This is indeed high, and most people would 
say extravagant, praise ; but he is right in claiming that Mazzini’s conception 
of nationality added an element of the first importance to political theory. 
His predecessors in the line of political thinkers as a rule either confine 
themselves to internal problems, such as the nature of sovereignty, forms 
of government, the relation of ruler to ruled, or, as in the case of Hegel, 
rejected all moral obligations between States. Kant, it is true, had a vivid 
conception of the unity of mankind, but he lived in a country where the 
conception of nationality was not yet born. It is the merit of Mazzini . 
that he pays equal homage to the individual, the nation and mankind, 
attributing to each its share of duty in the ordering of human society. He 
is rightly regarded as one of the founders of united Italy ; but he is also of 
importance in the development of an aspect of political thinking which is 
coming in increasing measure to occupy the minds of twentieth century 
citizens. It is the greatest attraction of these learned volumes that the 
author relates ideas to historic life, and is penetrated with the conviction 
that political philosophy is concerned not only with concrete problems but 
with spiritual values. A satisfactory history of political ideas has never 
been written, and indeed the task is beyond the power of a single man. 
Janet’s well-known volumes are rather a summary of systems than an inter- 
pretation of the development of human thought. It is best to choose limited 
aspects of the vast field, as Gierke and Meinecke have done in their classical 
works ; and readers of Professor Vaughan will be moved to gratitude for 
these suggestive studies rather than to regret that the author's more ambitious 
scheme was not completed. G. P. Goocn. 
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PRISON REFORM AT HOME AND ABROAD: A Short History of 
the International Movement since the London Congress, 1872: by 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, K.C.B., President of the International 
Prison Commission. Macmillan & Co, 1924. (§s. net.) 


To few men has it been given, as it were, to round off their public career so 
neatly as to Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, late Chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission of England and Wales. One of his last acts before retiring was to 
publish a survey of THe ENGLIsH Prison System (printed at H.M. Convict 
Prison, Maidstone, 1921), particularly for the information of foreigners, 
but not exclusively so, it may be hoped. Now we have from his pen this 
interesting account of the International Prison Congresses from 1872 to 
1910, with the programme of questions to be considered by the Congress 
to be held in August of this year, as an introduction to that Congress, over 
which Sir Evelyn will himself preside. 


THE story would not be complete, or even quite intelligible, without mention 
of the Prison Congress in Cincinnati in 1870, out of which the international 
movement grew, and one is glad, therefore, to find that such mention has 
not been omitted, and a summary of most of its resolutions, or Declaration 
of Principles, given on pp. 154-157. 

By way of criticism let me at once say that this book is important enough 
to have an index, and, in my opinion, is incomplete without one. The 
account is necessarily somewhat sketchy, but the various discussions and 
controversies, as they arise and progress from Congress to Congress, are 
ably woven into an interesting tale which is to be commended to all students 
of penal reform, not merely prison reform, for, as Sir Evelyn points out, 
the subjects which claim the attention of these Congresses are of wider 
range than the English name implies. Indeed a large proportion of their 
concern is with ways of keeping people out of prison. 


THE story seems to show that, in spite of the marked growth of humanitarian 
sentiment, old prejudices on the efficacy of repression and severity die hard, 
and that many of the minds here gathered open slowly to what others would 
recognise as fundamental truths and hopeful possibilities. The programme 
of the ninth Congress illustrates this forcibly. It contains some interesting 
and pregnant questions. But one or two of the most live and urgent problems 
of the day receive scant notice. Let us take what may perhaps be named as 
the four most vital problems before penal reformers, namely (1) the Develop- 
ment of Probation, (2) the organisation of prisoners’ work, (3) psychological 
or medico-psychological assistance in dealing with criminal problems, 
(4) the possibility of cultivating individual and co-operative responsibility 
of prisoners. 

PROBATION has made great strides since the last Congress, and will doubtless 
receive considerable attention in this one. As to the organisation of prisoners’ 
work, there is a question about “ payment of prisoners,” and that, of course, 
is a crucial question if prisoners’ occupations are to have a vocational and 
educative value. But this seems to be the only question on the programme 
directly bearing on the subject, though it may become indirectly elsewhere, 
for instance, possibly, when considering the classification of prisoners. For 
prisoners must be grouped, to some extent, according to occupation. 

THE medico-psychological problem ,receives attention in Section II. 
Question 2, which reads as follows (p. 199) :— 


Is it desirable that services should be installed in prisons for the scientific 
study of inmates ? 
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authorities even earlier still. 

As to individual and co-operative responsibility 
be ignored in the programme, though it is, or should be, a burning question. 
Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne and his associates claim to have discovered a 
method of cultivating that great desideratum, a sense of responsibility im 
prisoners. And, as Mr. Osborne says in his latest book, PRISONERS AND 
ComMMON SENSE (p. 96), “ A system which could change a heavily barred 
prison having 170 prisoners with 180 guards, to a large camp of 2,500 
prisoners without guartis, is not one to be disregarded by any true student 
of penology.” Why, then, should it be disregarded by the In 
Prison Congress ? 

Many, probably most, of the leaders in these Congresses still vield allegiance, 
as the present President confessedly does, to what at the Washington 
Congress he called “ the old-fasmoned European formula that punishment 
shall be retributory, deterrent, and reformatory, in this order.” This 
adherence to an old formula seems to some of us to stand im the way of 
practical advance. 

“ AMONG loose thinkers and loose writers,” says Sir Evelyn (p. 1g2), “ the 
impression seems to be gaining ground that this historic order of the factors 
of punishment should be inverted, and that the object of punishment shall 
be altogether reformatory, as little as possible deterrent, and not at all 
retributory.” It is interesting to contrast this with the Cincinnati Declara- 
tion of 1870, which laid it down that “ the supreme aim of prison discipline 
is the reformation of criminals, not the infliction of vindictive suffering.” 
Possibly it may be urged that “ prison discipline” is not the same as 
“ punishment,” and “ vindictive” is not synonymous with “ retributive.” 
But what is the practical question ? It is a question of justice to the com- 
munity and to the individual. Justice to both requires that a criminal 
should be turned into as useful a citizen as possible, and surely no abstract 
considerations of retribution or deterrence should divert us from the pursuit 
of that end. The problem of the criminal is the problem of securing his 
co-operation in his own rehabilitation. This calls for i 
confidence, and a sense of responsibility on both sides. Mr. Osborne has 
shown that prisoners will respond to confidence reasonably given and to 
responsibility intelligently placed on them. It is for us to try to understand 
and to co-operate with them, calling in the aid of science, organising useful 
and educative work, and availing ourselves of latent powers in the prisoners 
themselves. Less than this is unjust. And, if such a task is undertaken 
wholeheartedly, I hardly think there will be much room for considerations 
of retribution and deterrence, They are burdens and obstacles on the path. 
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PRISON REFORM AT HOME AND ABROAD: A Short History of 
the International Movement since the London Congress, 1872: by 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, K.C.B., President of the International 
Prison Commission. Macmillan & Co, 1924. (§s. net.) 


To few men has it been given, as it were, to round off their public career so 
neatly as to Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, late Chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission of England and Waies. One of his last acts before retiring was to 
publish a survey of THe ENGLIsH Prison System (printed at H.M. Convict 
Prison, Maidstone, 1921), particularly for the information of foreigners, 
but not exclusively so, it may be hoped. Now we have from his pen this 
interesting account of the International Prison Congresses from 1872 to 
1910, with the programme of questions to be considered by the Congress 
to be held in August of this year, as an introduction to that Congress, over 
which Sir Evelyn will himself preside. 


THE story would not be complete, or even quite intelligible, without mention 
of the Prison Congress in Cincinnati in 1870, out of which the international 
movement grew, and one is glad, therefore, to find that such mention has 
not been omitted, and a summary of most of its resolutions, or Declaration 
of Principles, given on pp. 154-157. 

By way of criticism let me at once say that this book is important enough 
to have an index, and, in my opinion, is incomplete without one. The 
account is necessarily somewhat sketchy, but the various discussions and 
controversies, as they arise and progress from Congress to Congress, are 
ably woven into an interesting tale which is to be commended to all students 
of penal reform, not merely prison reform, for, as Sir Evelyn points out, 
the subjects which claim the attention of these Congresses are of wider 
range than the English name implies. Indeed a large proportion of their 
concern is with ways of keeping people out of prison. 


THE story seems to show that, in spite of the marked growth of humanitarian 
sentiment, old prejudices on the efficacy of repression and severity die hard, 
and that many of the minds here gathered open slowly to what others would 
recognise as fundamental truths and hopeful possibilities. The programme 
of the ninth Congress illustrates this forcibly. It contains some interesting 
and pregnant questions. But one or two of the most live and urgent problems 
of the day receive scant notice. Let us take what may perhaps be named as 
the four most vital problems before penal reformers, namely (1) the Develop- 
ment of Probation, (2) the organisation of prisoners’ work, (3) psychological 
or medico-psychological assistance in dealing with criminal problems, 
(4) the possibility of cultivating individual and co-operative responsibility 
of prisoners. 


PROBATION has made great strides since the last Congress, and will doubtless 
receive considerable attention in this one. As to the organisation of prisoners’ 
work, there is a question about “‘ payment of prisoners,” and that, of course, 
is a crucial question if prisoners’ occupations are to have a vocational and 
educative value. But this seems to be the only question on the programme 
directly bearing on the subject, though it may become indirectly elsewhere, 
for instance, possibly, when considering the classification of prisoners. For 
prisoners must be grouped, to some extent, according to occupation. 

THE medico-psychological problem ,receives attention in Section LI. 
Question 2, which reads as billows (p. 199) :— 


Is it desirable that services should be installed in prisons for the scientific 
study of inmates ? 
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Would such an installation be likely to increase our knowledge of the 
causes of crime, and the best method of individual treatment ; and would 
it not be usefully applied for the medical examination of persons before 
trial, where some mental weakness was suspected ? 


Tus seems to be a good opening for all that is to be said on the subject ; 
and we may reasonably hope not only that the questions will receive a general 
affirmative answer, but that advantage will be taken of the occasion to press 
for earlier examination and treatment by school authorities and health 
authorities even earlier still. 


As to individual and co-operative responsibility of prisoners, it seems to 
be ignored in the programme, though it is, or should be, a burning question. 
Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne and his associates claim to have discovered a 
method of cultivating that great desideratum, a sense of responsibility in 
prisoners. And, as Mr. Osborne says in his latest book, PRISONERS AND 
Common SEnsE (p. 96), “ A system which could change a heavily barred 
prison having 170 prisoners with 180 guards, to a large camp of 2,500 
prisoners without guards, is not one to be disregarded by any true student 
of penology.” Why, then, should it be disregarded by the International 
Prison Congress ? 

Many, probably most, of the leaders in these Congresses still yield allegiance, 
as the present President confessedly does, to what at the Washington 
Congress he called “ the old-fashioned European formula that punishment 
shall be retributory, deterrent, and reformatory, in this order.” This 
adherence to an old formula seems to some of us to stand in the way of 
practical advance. 

** AMONG loose thinkers and loose writers,” says Sir Evelyn (p. 192), “ the 
impression seems to be gaining ground that this historic order of the factors 
of punishment should be inverted, and that the object of punishment shall 
be altogether reformatory, as little as possible deterrent, and not at all 
retributory.” It is interesting to contrast this with the Cincinnati Declara- 
tion of 1870, which laid it down that “ the supreme aim of prison discipline 
is the reformation of criminals, not the infliction of vindictive suffering.” 
Possibly it may be urged that “ prison discipline” is not the same as 
“* punishment,” and “ vindictive” is not synonymous with “ retributive.” 
But what is the practical question ? It is a question of justice to the com- 
munity and to the individual. Justice to both requires that a criminal 
should be turned into as useful a citizen as possible, and surely no abstract 
considerations of retribution or deterrence should divert us from the pursuit 
of that end. The problem of the criminal is the problem of securing his 
co-operation in his own rehabilitation. This calls for understanding, 
confidence, and a sense of responsibility on both sides. Mr. Osborne has 
shown that prisoners will respond to confidence reasonably given and to 
responsibility intelligently placed on them. It is for us to try to understand 
and to co-operate with them, calling in the aid of science, organising useful 
and educative work, and availing ourselves of latent powers in the prisoners 
themselves. Less than this is unjust. And, if such a task is undertaken 
wholeheartedly, I hardly think there will be much room for considerations 
of retribution and deterrence, They are burdens and obstacles on the path. 
Tue author and some of the contributors to Congress discussions seem to 
see some inconsistency or antagonism between justice and mercy, and, in 
a sentimental sort of way, concede a certain scope for “ indulgence.” I 
should say that the more practical penal reformers have little place for either 
indulgence or repression, and look on mercy, as perhaps its etymology 
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might indicate, as part of justice. And justice requires that men’s characters 
and faculties be set free, so that they may have as full and abundant life as 
they have capacity for. To do this with criminals we require the help of 
both religion and science and of the most enlightened and developed 
rsonalities. It is to be hoped that these practical views will find expression 
in the coming International Prison Congress. Arruur St. Joun. 





PRIMITIVE LABOUR: by L. H. Dudley Buxton, M.A., Lecturer in 
Physical Anthropology in the University of Oxford. (Methuen and 
Co. Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In recent years a change has come over our conception of the connotation 
of the term “ history,” and of the value of historical and anthropological 
knowledge. It is recognised that events and conditions are neither fortuitous 
nor unprophetic, and that a scientific reconstruction of the past leads not 
only to an understanding of the present, but to a useful prevision of some 
phases at least of the future. If civilisation had everywhere progressed 
along similar lines and contemporaneously, it would be less necessary to 
emphasise this evolutionary aspect, but as it is, empire builders are coming 
continually into contact with varying types and stages of race development, 
and administrators are furthermore faced with the task of directing as wisely 
as may be peoples of varying cultures. Thus the sciences of history, anthro- 
logy, archwology, are removed from planes of academic abstraction to 
me the pillars of the arts of social administration and practical politics. 
Herein lies the special value of Mr. Buxton’s book, Prrmrrive Lasour, for 
it deals not only with prehistoric man and his crafts as the forerunner of 
historic man, but with present-day primitive peoples and the problems that 
may result from culture contact. The author would seem at first glance 
to photograph history, as it were, at a particular stage, that of primitive 
conditions. With the scientist’s skill and the artist’s eye for effect, he brings 
together his facts, until primitive man emerges from the mists of prehistory 
as a very live being faced with very real problems of food collection, defence, 
and home-making, a being with implements that are the useful tools of 
craftsman and fighter, not merely curiosities of stone. 
Ir Primitive Lasour did no more than give this detailed and vivid picture 
of prehistoric craftsman and his arts, it would be of great interest to both 
student and general reader. It contains, however, 2 comprehensive examina- 
tion of all those factors of environment, climate, and group life which affect 
the arts of life. Tundra, forest, island, interglacial epoch—these become 
more than physical phenomena; they are the background against which 
primitive man, whether palzolithic hunter or Malay native, neolithic ox- 
owner or reindeer Chukchee, must play out his life. Man himself is 
considered in relation to his strength, his capacity for travel and uninterrupted 
labour, which necessitate that he should be the collector of food and home- 
builder, concerned with inventions for raw materials and war. Woman 
prepares the food : her crafts, whether she be neolithic lady or Hopi matron, 
will be those of the home and hearth. Thus we see the evolution of arts 
in different regions, as well as in the family ; the stage when and reason 
why they pass from women to men, and the advance that becomes possible 
when for any reason group life supervenes upon isolated family life. In 
this inquiry Mr. Buxton takes up innumerable threads, pursues them a 
short distance only, but invests them with an interest and vital quality that 
will suggest many lines of research to the student. 
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Tue later chapters of the book dealing with present-day primitive peoples 
are even more significant when taken in conjunction with the previous ones. 
The latter should lead to a sympathetic understanding of such peoples, 
instead of a mere curious interest in their ways, and to an intelligent attempt 
to help them rather than a well-intentioned but probably disastrous effort 
to foist an alien culture on them. The inquiry should show that culture 
is a growth, not an easily attachable appendage. 


Out of the mass of information with which the book is packed, it is difficult 
to select the most apposite illustrations, but one or two seem to have more 
than ordinary interest. For example, Mr. Buxton describes how in Mongolia 
the patient Chinese agriculturalist is advancing into nomad territories, 
ploughing forward into the grassland at the rate of about a mile a year. 
n some places the Mongols are learning to practise agriculture ; in others, 
rather than abandon their old life, they are retreating, so that in this region 
the culture contact seems to be leading to the substitution of one race and 
culture for another instead of to a general advance. Race extinction of 
this type is a problem with which Britain is faced in some of her colonies, 
and it is hardly compatible with twentieth century ideas of administration, 
Again, in the inquiry into conditions governing labour, the division amongst 
chiefs and people is discussed. This division has frequently an economic 
basis—it is more profitable for supervision duties to be invested in a headman 
so that the people may be free to pursue their occupations—but once the 
principle of division is accepted, a ritual attaches itself to it, with special 
customs of land tenure, inheritance, and soon. An understanding of such ritual 
could not fail to be of value to all who have dealings with primitive tribes. 


As holder of the Albert Kahn Travelling Fellowship, Mr. Buxton collected 
much of his material at first hand, but his book shows also an extensive 
acquaintance with recent anthropological literature, and it should prove 
both useful and stimulating as a source book for facts and references. Con- 
troversy, whether archxological or anthropological, is outside its scope, 
but the writer does not hesitate to refer to debatable theories, and, in 
propounding his own, to give thoughtful criticisms of those he does not hold. 


Tue aim of the book, according to Mr. Buxton, is to study “ the arts of life 
in various types of society and see how each has developed its material 
culture . . . . how man at various stages manages to live, and, if possible, 
to live well.” With this aim in view there is a definite attempt to give 
complete pictures of life, rather than to trace the evolution of different arts- 
and crafts. This desire for completeness is at the same time one of the most 
attractive and most disappointing features of the book. “ Living well” 
is something more than material culture—it needs, too, a spiritual advance 
towards beauty and nobility. It is with evident regret that Mr. Buxton 
_— over such topics as being outside the scope of a book on Labour, 
t we feel that were he to attempt some studies or monographs which did 
not oe adequate treatment of wsthetic as well as material arts, he 
should produce exceptionally interesting and valuable work. 
E. I. D. 





COMMUNITY: A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY: by R. M. Maciver. (Macmillan 
and Co., 1924. 15s. net.) 

Tn sabes cee ee ee 3rd—edition of his book, 

which has established itself as one of the best students’ manuals of Sociology now 


available. Fresh a have been added to deal with points arising since the 
issue of the 2nd edition, already noticed in this Review. 
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THE RELATION OF WEALTH TO WELFARE: by William A. 
Robson, B.Sc. (Econ.). Allen & Unwin. 6s. 
Durinc the years which followed immediately after the war the mind of 
the nation was singularly open to new ideas. Then came reaction. The 
“ advanced ” young people, thinking they had got hold of something new, 
began to talk in the terms of eighteenth century thought. The minds of 
the more sober politicians swung back to Victorian times: as a result the 
tone and character of many of the speeches delivered in the election of 
1923 differed little from those of the election of 1885. 
Mr. Rogson in his new book is escaping from this school of Victorian thought : 
he has lost his faith in pure Victorian economics and is groping for something 
else, but he has not, as yet, searched very deeply or come on very far. 
He explains the purpose of the investigation that his book contains as an 
attempt to discover “to what extent a private income, however large, neces- 
sarily includes many of the essential elements of the good life or the happy 
life.” He deals by way of illustration with health, art, work and education. 
It is a little difficult to analyse his conclusions. His view appears to be that 
in all these matters the owner of a large income is not, or may not be, any 
better off than the owner of a small one. In the course of this investigation 
he makes it clear to his readers, from many pertinent illustrations, that welfare 
cannot be measured in money values. Thus the orthodox English Victorian 
economic theory based on such standards contains within itself a fallacy that ~ 
destroys the value of its conclusions : that of course is the important point 
to realise. For if these conclusions are mistaken, then the whole economic 
system based on these conclusions, is also liable to be mistaken. 
Mr. Rosson defends the modern economists, who he tells us are by no 
means wedded to money values, but are primarily concerned with human 
welfare and its attainment: no doubt this is true, but until they build up 
a new theory based on facts, political thought in England will continue to 
be dominated by the earlier teaching. 
A coop deal of what Mr. Robson says is, in the light of practical knowledge, 
somewhat unreal. ‘Take, for example, a statement such as this: “ The 
size of a man’s income is not likely to add considerably to his ability to 
partake of zsthetic experience.” Has it ever occurred to Mr. Robson that 
of those who want to hear good music, certainly nine out of ten of the manual 
workers and a large majority of the middle class are, like the writer of this 
review, debarred from “ zsthetic experience’ by shortage of shillings to 
; buy concert tickets and pence to pay for tube fares ? 
Ir is to be hoped that Mr. Robson and other economists of this school will 
concentrate on building up an economic theory based not on abstract theory, 
but on the actual facts of life; such a theory is urgently needed to form 
the basis of Social Reconstruction. M. F. 
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i. SOCIAL POLICY IN THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIC. 
me (“ Orbis ” Publishing Co., Prague.) 

nf THIs interesting publication was written in view of the International Congress 
on Social Policy at Prague, and was intended in the first place to provide the 
foreign members of the Congress with information in its subject. It consists 


q : of an introductory chapter on the progress and tendencies of the social policy 
1 of the Republic, eleven chapters on special aspects of this policy and on 
f some institutions concerned in it, and a bibliography. Readers of the 


; Review will probably find most interesting the chapters on Land Reform 
' and on the Social Institute of the Republic: but the rest of the booklet is 
also full of valuable information. A. F. 
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